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THE CRISIS for July and August 


The July CRISIS will be Education Number, with pictures of a hundred and more coming leaders 
of men. We want information concerning colored graduates everywhere. <A striking patriotic cover 
by Lorenzo Harris and a remarkable story—‘Grey Eyes.” 

The August CRISIS will be Vacation Number. We offer four cash prizes of five dollars, 


three dollars, two dollars and one dollar for the most interesting essays on the subject: “The 
Best Summer I Ever Spent.’ 
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The NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 








“I cordially commend the school’s interest and needs to 
all who believe in the Negro race and in our obligation to 
help promote its intellectual, moral and religious uplift.” 


REv. Dr. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, New York City. 








IT IS MORE THAN A MERE SCHOOL 
IT IS A COMMUNITY OF SERVICE AND UPLIFT 


Its influence is destined to be felt in all sections of the country in improved 
Negro community life wherever our trained workers lecate. 

Settlement workers, missionaries for home and foreign mission fields, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries and district nurses receive a compre- 
hensive grasp of their studies under a Wellesley graduate and experienced co- 
workers and actual every-day practice through the school’s SOCIAL SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT. 


A HIGH STANDARD COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has now been established. 
We aim also to create a better qualified ministry. 

Industrial training, advanced literary branches, business school. 
Thirty-two acres; ten modern buildings; healthful location. 

We can accommodate a few more earnest, ambitious students. 

Communities requiring social workers should write us. 


School term opens October 3, 1917. 





For catalog and detailed information, address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


The A. & T. Summer 
School 


Eighteenth Annual Session be- 
gins June 25, 1917, and continues 
five weeks. Two weeks’ Insti- 
tute also. 


Growing older, better and 
stronger. Last summer applica- 
tions greatly exceeded capacity. 
Teachers, therefore, should send 
Registration Fee and_ secure 
lodging in advance. 


For terms, catalog or other 
information, address 


President J. B. Dudley, 


Agricultural & Technical College, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


CHEYNEY, PENNA. 


For reasonably mature students who have 
a good secondary school preparation, and who 
desire to become teachers, courses are of- 
fered during the regular term in academic 
work, domestic science, domestic art, phys- 
ical training, elementary school methods, 
wood and metal working, and agriculture. 
Board and laundry privileges for the year 
$100. Fall term begins Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 19, 1917. 

The Summer School for Teachers, from 
July 5 to August 2 inclusive, will this year 
offer primary methods, English, mathematics, 
history, civics and geography, plain sewing 
and dressmaking, raffia work and basketry, 
art needle work, cookery, wood and metal 
working, physical training, and gardening. 
Dormitory space is limited, and applications 
should be made early. Cost for the four 
weeks $15.00. 


For further information write to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, 
Principal. 
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Atlanta University | MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Ga. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College, with 
manual training and domestic science. Among 
the teachers are graduates of Yale, Harvard, 
Dartmouth and Wellesley. Forty-seven years 
of successful work have been completed. 
Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates are almost universally successful. 
For further information address 
President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Knoxville College 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
The Best Moral and Spiritual Environ- 
ment. A Splendid Intellectual Atmo- 
sphere. Noted for Honest and Thorough 
Work. 

Offers full courses in the following de- 
partments: College, Normal, High School, 
Grammar School and Industrial. 

Good water, steam heat, electric lights, 
good drainage. Expenses very reasonable. 

Fall Term Begins September 19, 1917. 
For information address 

President R. W. Mc GRANAHAN 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


STRAIGHT COLLEGE 


New Orleans, La. 








Situated on the main thoroughfare of the 
largest city of the South. 


Thorough training in High School, Teach- 
ers’ Course and College, with special work 
in Music and Manual Training. 


Teachers represent some of the best uni- 
versities and music conservatories of the 
country. 

For full information, address 


J. T. Cater, Registrar. 


TOUGALOO COLLEGE 


MISSISSIPPI 
“The best school for Negroes in the State’’— 
Bishop Theodore D. Bratton. 


COLLEGE 


EHegular Four Year A. B. Course 
Two Year Teacher Training Course 





ACADEMY 
Choice of Seven Courses—College Preparatory, 
Agricultural, Mechanical, Home Economics, 


Commercial, Pedagogical, Musical. 
Out in the country. Expenses low. 


Four Prize Scholarships of $25.00 Each Offered Boys 
for Best Entrance Examinations to ninth Grade. 


For Particulars 


Write President W. T. HOLMES 


Tougaloo, Hinds County, Mississippi. 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 
JOHN HOPE, President. 


WILEY UNIVERSITY 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Recognized as a college of the First Class 
by Texas and Louisiana State Boards of 
Education. Harvard, Yale and Columbia 
represented on its faculty ; students gath- 
ered from ten different states. 





Strongest Music Department in the West 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 
eHigh standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 
FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President 





Morris Brown University 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-Educational 


The largest institution of learning in the South 
owned and controlled by Negroes. Faculty of special- 
ists, trained in some of the best universities in the 
North and in the South. Noted for high standard of 
scholarship; industrial emphasis and positive Chris- 
tian influence. Well equipped dormitories; sane 
athletics under faculty supervision. Expenses rea- 
sonable. Location central and healthful. 

Departments: Theology, College, Preparatory, Nor- 
mal, Commercial, Musical, Domestic Science, Nurse 
Training, Sewing, Printing and Tailoring. 

First Semester begins September 27, 1917. 

For further information address 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, President 
BISHOP J. 8. FLIPPER, Chairman Trustee Board 
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40 Teachers and Workers 






Rev. F. A. SUMNER, President 





A School for Training Leaders 





Twenty Buildings 
Electric Light 
Steam Heat 
Hot and Cold Water 
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| THE FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE | 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Offers long and short courses in 
Mechanic Arts, in Home Economics, 
in Agriculture, in Education and in 
Science. 

For Catalog Address 


i 
NATHAN B. YOUNG, President 
P. O. DRAWER 524 J 
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ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
ander the direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Addre 





S$: 
THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 
609 N. 43d St. W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Four years Academy or High School. 
Five years Normal Course. 
Two years Pre-Medical Course. 
Four years College (A. B.) Course. 
$75 to $125 pays necessary expenses for a year. 
Harry Andrews King, President. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
A superior school for the separate, higher educa- 
tion of young women. Select Courses of study, 
Industrial, Music, Preparatory, Classical, Normal and 
College. Provides a pleasant home, careful culture 
and thorough training. 
Expenses very moderate. 
Send for Catalog to the President. 








TALLADEGA COLLEGE 







EQUIPPED FOR STANDARD WORK IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Four Laboratories 
Library of 16000 Volumes 
Pipe Organ 
Model Farm 


Departments and Courses 


Scientific Bible Institute 
Classical Academy 

Education Conservatory of Music 
Theological Agriculture 


For Catalog and Information, address 
THE DEAN, Room 21, Talladega, Alabama 





Over 600 Students 





TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


Positive Christian Influence 





Modern Hospital 
Athletic Field 
Good Board 


Expense Low 







Domestic Science and Arts 
Nurse Training 

Manual Training 

Printing 











MORGAN COLLEGE AND BRANCHES 


John O. Spencer, President. 
MORGAN COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 

LOCATION: Central, in great college town between North 

and South. 
COURSES: Preparatory, normal. music, advanced educa- 

tion, collegiate,—appropriate degrees. 
INSTRUCTORS: College and university trained. S ven 

colleges and universities represented in faculty. 
DORMITORIES: For a limited number, furnished. 
TERMS: Very reasonable. 
DEAN: Wililam Pickens, Lit.D. 

PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY, Princess Anne, Md. 
(The Eastern Branch of the Maryland State College ot 
Agriculture.) 

LOCATION: The famous Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

Somerset County. 
COURSES: Preparatory, normal, industrial, domestic sci- 
ence, music. 
INSTRUCTORS: College and technically trained 
DORMITORIES: Carefully supervised, furnished. 
TERMS: Free tuition; other expenses moderate. 
PRINCIPAL: Rev. Thomas H. Kliah, A.M. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS: June 25th to 
August 3rd. 
VIRGINIA COLLEGIATE AND INDUSTRIAL INSTI- 
TUTION, Lynchburg, Va. 
LOCATION: On beautiful hill, suburbs of growing city. 
ee as ee tory, normal, domestic science, garden- 
. Cc. 
INSTRUCTORS: College trained; carefully selected. 
DORMITORIES: Furnished; steam heat; accommodations 
for fifty girls; carefully supervised 
TERMS: Within the reach of all. 
PRINCIPAL: Lee M. McCoy, A.M. 


ALL SCHOOLS OPEN SEPTEMBER 25. 1917. 


FOUNDED 1867 

A co-educational institution. State 
Normal, College Preparatory, Mu- 
sical and Manual Training Courses. 
Magnificient location; modern, well 
equipped buildings, laboratories, 
fine library; inter-school debates, 
declamatory contests, athletics, 
literary societies, Christian at- 
mosphere. Educational ideals high. 
Address 


HENRY T. McDONALD, President 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE. 


——) HE representatives of Negro 
organizations embracing 
many millions of men, to- 
“ gether with their friends 
and fellow workers of other races, 
deem it fitting at this critical time in 
the history of our country and the 
world to express the attitude and as- 
pirations whieh they think fitting for 
the twelve million Americans of 
Negro descent and for many other 
millions resident in America, in Afri- 
ca, and in the islands of the sea. 

We trace the real cause of this 
world war to the despising of the 
darker races by the dominant groups 
of men, and the consequent fierce ri- 
valry among European nations in 
their effort to use darker and back- 
ward people for purposes of selfish 
gain regardless of the ultimate good 
of the oppressed. 


We see permanent peace only in the 
extension of the principle of govern- 
ment by the consent of the governed, 
not simply among the smaller nations 
of Europe but among the natives of 
Asia and Africa, the Western Indies 
and the Negroes of the United States. 

Despite the unfortunate record of 
England, of Belgium, and of our own 
land in dealing with colored peoples, 
we earnestly believe that the greatest 
hope for ultimate democracy, with no 
adventitious barriers of race and 
color, lies on the side of the Allies, 
with whom our country has become 
companion in arms. In justification 
of this belief we point on the one hand 





to the splendid democracy of France, 
the recent freeing of our fellow-suf- 
ferers in Russia, and the slow but 
steady advance of principles of uni- 
versal justice in the British Empire 
and in our own land; and on the other 
hand we point to the wretched record 
of Germany in Africa and her preach- 
ment of autocracy and race superiori- 
ty. 

We, therefore, earnestly urge our 
colored fellow citizens to join heartily 
in this fight for eventual world liber- 
ty; we urge them to enlist in the 
army ; to join in the pressing work of 
providing food supplies; to labor in 
all ways by hand and thought in in- 
creasing the efficiency of our coun- 
try. We urge this despite our deep 
sympathy with the reasonable and 
deep-seated feeling of revolt among 
Negroes at the persistent insult and 
discrimination to which they are sub- 
ject and will be subject even when 
they do their patriotic duty. 

Let us, however, never forget that 
this country belongs to us even more 
than to those who lynch, disfranchise, 
and segregate. As our country it 
rightly demands our whole-hearted 
defense as well today as when with 
Crispus Attucks we fought for inde- 
pendence and with 200,000 black sol- 
diers we helped hammer out our own 
freedom. 

Absolute loyalty in arms and in 
civil duties need not for a moment 
lead us to abate our just complaints 
and just demands. Despite the grat- 
uitous advice of the white friends 
who wish us to submit uncomplain- 
ingly to caste and peonage, and de- 
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spite the more timid and complacent 
souls in our own ranks, we demand 
and of right ought to demand: 

1. The right to serve our country 
on the battlefield and to receive train- 
ing for such service ; 

2. The right of our best men to 
lead troops of their own race in bat- 
tle, and to receive officers’ training in 
preparation for such leadership ; 

3. The immediate stoppage of 
lynching ; 

4. The right to vote for both men 
and women; 

5. Universal and free common 
school training; 

6. The abolition of Jim Crow cars; 

7. The repeal of segregation ordi- 
nances; 

8. Equal civil rights in all public 
institutions and movements. 

These are not minor matters. They 
are not matters that can wait. They 
are the least that self-respecting, free, 
modern men can have and live. In 
asking these rights we pretend to no 
extraordinary desert. We are ordi- 
nary men, trained in _ ignorance, 
forced sometimes to crime, kept in 
poverty. Yet even so, we have blazed 
a great red trail to freedom, stained 
with our blood and sweat and a proot 
of our earnestness. Modern political 
and social rights are not rewards of 
merit. They are measures of pro- 
tection and prerequisites to uplift. 
The denial of them is death and that 
our enemies and some of our false 
friends well know. 

Let our action, then, include unfal- 
tering loyalty to our country, un- 
bounded effort toward realizing the 
larger, finer objects of this world bat- 
tle of America and her allies ; simulta- 
neous with this and in further, 
stronger determination to realize 
world peace and self-government, let 
us insist that neither the world nor 
America can be happy and democratic 
so long as twelve million Americans 
are lynched, disfranchised, and in- 
sulted—so long as millions of other 








darker folk are exploited and killed. 

In earnest confirmation of this 
thought and action, we call on the 
twelve million Negro Americans to 
unite with us in a great and solemn 
festival beginning in August, 1919, 
which will be three hundred years 
after the permanent settlement of Ne- 
groes on the American mainland. On 
that occasion, without exultation in 
the beginning of a shameful slavery, 
but with thankfulness for the partial 
fall of its shackles, let us meet and 
think and rejoice and solemnly re- 
solve on the threshold of our fourth 
century in America to go forward to- 
ward Freedom without hesitation or 
compromise. 

OFFICERS. 

ALIVE us Negro officers for 
Negro troops. This is the 
slogan and let no specious 
argument turn us from it. 
Liars tell us that only white men can 
lead black men, and they tell us this 
in the face of the record of Sonni Ali, 
Touissaint L’Ouverture, General 
Dodd, Charles Young, and Frank 
Dennison. Give us Negro officers for 
Negro troops. 

Justice and right calls for the ad- 
mission of Negroes to the civilian 
training camps on the same terms as 
white men. This right the Crisis and 
Dr. Spingarn demanded from the 
first and we were refused. 

As the next best thing, Dr. Spin- 
garn said: “If colored men cannot be 
admitted to Plattsburg and similar 
camps give them a camp of their 
own.” 

The CRIsIs advocated and strongly 
advocated this alternative. More- 
over, the CRISIS wonders how on 
earth the wild and dapper advocates 
of “Jim Crow” regiments can somer- 
sault into opponents of the training 
of Negro officers in separate camps? 

Do they want “Jim Crow” regi- 
ments? No, but they want black sol- 
diers and they accept separate regi- 
ments rather than forego military 
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training. Do Dr. Spingarn and Dr. 
DuBois and thousands of level-headed 
colored folk want a “Jim Crow” 
training camp? No, but they want 
black officers and they advocate a sep- 
arate camp rather than see Negro 
regiments officered solely by white 
men. 

How easily some of us are beguiled. 
We are assured that the General Staff 
will not refuse Negro treups. It may 
not, but there is every evidence that 
it intended to in the plan drafted pre- 
vious to the declaration of war which 
did not become law. We are told to 
“wait” for our camp until after all 
white officers are trained, and some 
colored papers actually rejoice at this, 
unable to grasp the clear fact that 
once enough whites are trained for all 
regiments, no Negroes need apply. 

Where in heaven’s name do we Ne- 
groes stand? If we organize sepa- 
rately for anything—“Jim Crow!” 
scream all the Disconsolate; if we or- 
ganize with white people—“Traitors! 
Pressure! They’re betraying us!” 
yell all the Suspicious. If, unable to 
get the whole loaf we seize half to 
ward off starvation—“Compromise!”’ 
yell all the Scared. If we let the half 
loaf go and starve—‘‘Why don’t you 
do something?” yell those same crit- 
ics, dancing about on their toes. 

It is simply silly to talk about pres- 
sure being brought to bear on the 
editor of the CRISIS or on anyone else 
to back this demand. The only “pres- 
sure” brought is the pressure of com- 
mon sense. Mr. Storey, Mr. Villard, 
Dr. Spingarn, Mr. Loud, Mr. Ken- 
naday, Mr. Russell, Mr. Walling, Miss 
Ovington, and Mr. Nash and dozens 
of other white men are working shoul- 
der to shoulder in the N. A. A. C. P. 
with us black men and treating us as 
comrades in a great fight for human 
rights. It is beneath contempt for 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Gazette to sug- 
gest that their motives are not above 
suspicion or that the editor of the 
CRISIS has ever been asked by them 
to advocate that which he did not sin- 
cerely believe was right. Just now 





we demand Negro officers for Negro 
regiments. We cannot get them by 
admission to the regular training 
camps because the law of the land, or 
its official interpretation, wickedly 
prevents us. Therefore, give us a 
separate training camp for Negro 
officers. 

LATER: We have won! The camp 
is granted ; we shall have 1,000 Negro 
officers in the United States Army! 
Write us for information. 


“WE SHOULD WORRY.” 


HE American Negro more 
unanimously than any other 
American group has offered 
his services in this war as 

officer and soldier. He has done this 

earnestly and unselfishly, overlooking 
his just resentment and grievous 
wrongs. 

Up to the present his offer has been 
received with sullen and ungracious 
silence, or at best in awkward com- 
plaisance. 

Nevertheless, the offer stands as it 
stood in 1776, 1812, 1861, and 1898. 

But 

Certain 





Americans, — Southern 
Bourbons, and Northern Copper- 
heads—fear Negro soldiers. They do 
not fear that they will not fight— 
they fear that they WILL fight and 
fight bravely and well. Just as in 
Reconstruction days, it was not bad 
Negro voters they feared but good, 
intelligent ones. 

Selah! 

These Bourbons and Copperheads 
know that if Negroes fight well in this 
war they will get credit for it. They 
cannot ‘“‘Carrizal” the news and boost 
the white putty-head who blundered, 
forgetting the very name of the brave 
black subalterns. No! those fool 
French will tell the truth and the As- 
sociated Press will not be able to edit 
“Niggers’”; so the Copperheads and 
Bourbons do not want Negro soldiers. 
They think they can trust Southern 
state officers to juggle that little “ag- 
ricultural laborer joker” and keep us 
out of the ranks. 
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Very good. 

“We should worry.” 

If they do not want us to fight, we 
will work. We will walk into the in- 
dustrial shoes of a few million whites 
who go to the front. We will get 
higher wages and we cannot be 
stopped from migrating by all the 
deviltry of the slave South; particu- 
larly with the white lynchers and 
mob leaders away at war. 

Will we be ousted when the white 
soldiers come back? 


THEY WON’T COME BACK! 

So there you are, gentlemen, and 
take your choice, 

We'll fight or work. 

We'll fight and work. 

If we fight we’ll learn the fighting 
game and cease to be so “aisily 
lynched.” 

If we don’t fight we’ll learn the 
more lucrative trades and cease to be 
so easily robbed and exploited. 

Take your choice, gentlemen. 

“We should worry.” 





AUNT CALLINE’S SHEAVES. 
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By Leila Amos Pendleton 
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O, indeed, chile, I never did believe in 
taking things frum dead people. You 
know Aunt Calline Juniper was my mother- 
in-law and a grander one never hopped, so 
when she died, me and May Jane Juniper, 
which married her other son, was awful 
sorry. We certainly was. As for Uncle 
John, her husband, he just took on tur- 
rible. Everybody loved Aunt Calline and 
they sent lots of flowers to the funeral and 
three sheaves of wheat. 

Now I never could bear the sight of 
sheaves of wheat, less they was at the mill, 
and when all them sheaves come rollin’ in 
to Aunt Calline, I begun to look at ’em 
cross-eyed. I was in hopes, though, that 
everybody would forget ’em and they’d be 
left in the simitary. But no sooner was 
Aunt Calline covered up than here comes 
the undertaker with a long face and all 
three of them sheaves. 

Uncle John took ’em very solemn-like, 
handed one to me and one to May Jane and 
says, “Chillun, always keep these to ’mem- 
ber Calline. I’ll keep one and when I die, 
Sally, you must take it, as you’re the old- 
est.” Ever notice how people are always 
making you presents of things you hate? 
“Laws,” thinks I to myself, “this is worse 
than Chrismus.” I groaned down in my 
toes, but didn’t say anything outward, and 
here goes May Jane and me home loaded 
down with wheat. They was the biggest 
sheaves I ever seen,—they was small-sized 
shocks, in fact. 

Well, after I got that wheat home, I 
didn’t have a place to put it and everytime 
I cleaned up, I had it to move. “No, in- 


deed,” thinks I to myself, “I’ll never have a 
chance to forgit Aunt Calline.” Finally, the 
thought struck me to have the sheaf framed, 
because though I never could like it any 
better, it would at least be out of the way. 

And what do you think that man charged 
to frame it? Ten dollars! Ten whole dol- 
lars! It certainly do seem funny to me how 
folks are always laying to rob bereaved 
mourners. Seems like they’ve made up their 
minds to git all they can out of you while 
you’re kinder unconscious-like. But I wasn’t 
that much of a mourner, so I carries my 
wheat home without a frame, and then me 
and that sheaf has it. Every time I went 
into the settin’ room I was either knocking 
it down or pickin’ it up until I was sick 
and tired of the sight of it. 

One day, about six months after Aunt 
Calline died, just as I was haulin’ that 
sheaf around, May Jane came in. “May 
Jane,” says I, “how do you like your sheaf?” 
“Don’t like it a tall, Sally.” “Well,” says I, 
“T’ve got a plan, and if you’ll stand by me 
and say nothin’, I think we kin fix Aunt 
Calline’s sheaves.” So the day when Uncle 
John and Georgie, which is my husband, 
and Samyell, which is May Jane’s, went 
over to Rushtown to the hog-killin’, I sent 
for May Jane. “M. J.,” says I when she got 
there, “the men are gone for the day and 
now’s our time. Wrap up your sheaf with 
a plenty of paper and bring it over here.” 

When May Jane came back, I had my 
sheaf all bound up so you couldn’t tell what 
it was, and my hat and coat on. “Sally,” 
says May Jane, very solemn, “What on earth 
are you goin’ to do?” Says I, “May Jane, 
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foller me.” So out we goes with them great 
bundles and all the neighbors peepin’ 
through their blinds and wonderin’ what we 
had and where we was goin’. 

I led May Jane to the horse-cars and as 
the line ended at our street we set there a 
while before the car started, both of us 
feelin’ very funeral-like and neither sayin’ 
a word, though May Jane kept a eyein’ me 
as if she wanted to ask some questions. But 
I kep’ lookin’ straight ahead with a long 
face, so she didn’t say nothin’. 

All of a sudden the conductor broke out 
singin’ “Bringin’ in the Sheaves,” and the 
driver joined in the chorus. I never have 
known how they happened to strike on that 
hem, but it was too much for us. We looked 
at each other and then we burst out, and we 
laughed untel we couldn’t see. The driver 
started up his horses and the conductor 
looked at us as if he thought we was daft, 
but that did not hender us from laughin’. 

As soon as she could speak, May Jane 
says, “Sally Ann Juniper, you have just got 
to tell me what you’re goin’ to do.” “May 
Jane,” says I, “we air goin’ to carry these 


sheaves right straight to Aunt Calline. 
That’s what. When people gives things to 
dead people, they wants ’em to have ’em. 
That’s why they gives ’em sheaves and pil- 
lers and pams and such instid of pincushions 
and calendars and postcards, and I believe in 
lettin’ dead people have everything that be- 
longs to ’em.” May Jane got pop-eyed but 
she never said a word. 

So we carried that wheat out and laid it 


on Aunt Calline’s grave and I hope she feels 
satisfied. We do if she don’t. But one 


quare thing about it is that neither Georgie 
nor Samyell has ever inquired after them 
tributes. I believe in my soul that they was 
just as tired of ’em as we was. As for Uncle 
John, he went to desperate courtin’ of that 
little sixteen-year-old Simmins gal just six 
weeks after Aunt Calline had been put away. 
He tried to git Cannie Simmins to accept 
him as a husband, and his sheaf as a 
bokay, but she wouldn’t have neither, so 
that wheat offering is still willed to me. 
But if I should be the longest liver, I mean 
to see to it that sheaf number three is left 
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UCH has been written of the recent 
migration of colored people from the 
South to the North, but there have been 
very few attempts to give a definite, co- 
herent picture of the whole movement. 
Aided by the funds of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 
THE CRISIg has attempted to put into con- 
crete form such knowledge as we have of 
this movement. 

The data at hand are vague and have 
been collected from a hundred different 
sources. While the margin of error is large, 
the actual information which we have gath- 
ered is most valuable. 


First, as to the number who have migrat- 
ed to the North, there is wide difference of 
opinion. Our own conclusion is that about 
250,000 colored workmen have come north- 
ward. This figure has been builded up from 
reports like the following which we take 
from various personal sources and local 
newspaper accounts: 

From Alabama, 60,000 able-bodied work- 


ers; from Savannah, Ga., 3,000; Montgom- 
ery, Ala., 2,000; West Point, Ala., 1,000; 
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in the simitary on top of Uncle John. 
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Americus, Ga., 3,000; Jefferson County, 
Ala., 10,000; West Point, Miss., 1,000; South 
Carolina, 27,000; West Point, Ga., 800; 
Macon, Ga., 3,000; Florida, 15,000; Nota- 
sulga, Ala., 3,000. From Abbeville, S. C., 
“by the hundreds all through the fall and 
winter.” From Muskogee, Okla., “5,000 
from the city and vicinity.” One day “1,022 
Negroes from the South came into Cincin- 
nati.” An estimate of the Boston, Mass., 
Transcript gives 200,000 immigrants. From 
Southwest Georgia, 5,000. Bradstreet’s es- 
timate: “An immense migration.” From 
Birmingham, Ala., 10,000; Arlington, Ga., 
500; Waycross, Ga., 900; Bessemer, Ala., 
3,000; Columbus, Ga., 500; Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
2,500; Dawson, Ga., 1,500. Immigrants to 
Springfield, Mass., 500; to Chicago, IIl., 50,- 
000, and “coming in at the rate of 10,000 in 
two weeks,” (estimate of the Chicago 
American). ; 

As to the reasons of the migration, un- 
doubtedly, the immediate cause was econo- 
mic, and the movement began because of 
floods in middle Alabama and Mississippi 
and because the latest devastation of the 
boll weevil came in these same districts. 

A second economic cause was the cutting 
off of immigration from Europe to the 


North and the consequently wide-spread 
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APPROXIMATE TREND AND VOLUME 
OF NEGRO MIGRATION FROM THE 
SOUTH, 1916-17. This is based on a 
total estimated migration of 250,000 
persons in the last six months, and is 
compiled from a questionnaire covering 
the whole South. 
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demand for common labor. 
partment of Labor writes: 


“A representative of this department has 
made an investigation in regard thereto, 
but a report has not been printed for gen- 
eral distribution. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that most of the help imported from 
the South has been employed by railroad 
companies, packing houses, foundries, fac- 
tories, automobile plants, in the northern 
States as far west as Nebraska. At the 
present time the U. S. Employment Service 
is not co-operating in the direction of Negro 
help to the north.” 


The third reason has been outbreaks of 
mob. violence in northern and southwestern 
Georgia and in western South Carolina. 

These have been the three immediate 
causes, but back of them is, undoubtedly, the 
general dissatisfaction with the conditions 
in the South. Individuals have given us the 
following reasons for migration from cer- 
tain points: 

Montgomery, Ala., better wages, lack of 
employment, bad treatment; West Point, 
Ala., boll weevil; Americus and Cartersville, 
Ga., lynching, schools, bad treatment, low 
wages; Birmingham, Ala., right to vote, 
discontent, bad treatment, low wages; Fair- 
burn, Ga., low wages, bad treatment; San- 
ford, Fla., low wages, bad treatment; Annis- 
ton, Ala., low wages, bad treatment; Jeffer- 
son County, Ala., low wages, bad treatment; 
West Point, Miss., low wages; La Grange, 
Ga., low wages, bad treatment; Washington, 
Ga., low wages, schools; Newnan, Ga., low 
wages; Jackson, Ga., protection, schools; 
Covington, Ga., low wages; Montezuma, Ga., 
low wages, oppression; Tallahassee, Fla., 
unrest, conditions, low wages; Honeapath, 
S. C., low wages; Douglassville, Ga., bad 
treatment, poor schools; Raleigh, N. C., pro- 
tection and the right to vote; West Point, 
Ga., boll weevil; Franklin, Ga., bad treat- 
ment and fear of lynching; Lithonia, Ga., 
low wages, bad treatment; Rome, Ga., in- 
justice in the courts, low wages, lack of 
privileges, schools; Live Oak, Fla., low 
wages, bad treatment; Columbus, Ga., low 
wages, bad treatment; Atlanta, Ga., low 
wages; Jackson, Miss., low wages, bad treat- 
ment; Augusta, Ga., low wages, bad treat- 
ment; Nashville, Tenn., low wages; Meri- 
dian, Miss., low wages, discrimination; New 
Orleans, La., low wages; Mobile, Ala., low 
wages; South Atlanta, Ga., schools, free- 
dom; Macon, Ga., low wages; Valdosta, Ga., 
unemployment, bad treatment: Cuthbert, 
Ga., bad treatment; Wadley, Ga., schools, 
civil rights; Gainesville, Ga., low wages, bad 
treatment. 


To this we may add certain general state- 
ments from colored leaders thoroughly con- 
versant with conditions in their communi- 
ties and in some cases with large parts of 
the South. 


The U. S. De- 


A colored man of Sumter, S. C., says: 
“The immediate occasion of the migration is, 
of course, the opportunity in the North, now 
at last open to us, for industrial better- 
ment. The real causes are the conditions 
which we have had to bear because there 
was no escape.” 

These conditions he sums up as the de- 
struction of the Negroes’ political rights, 
the curtailment of his civil rights, the lack 
of protection of life, liberty and property, 
low wages, the Jim Crow car, residential and 
labor segregation laws, poor educational fa- 
cilities. 

From Oklahoma we learn that Negroes 
are migrating because of threatened segre- 
gation laws and mob violence. 

A colored man from Georgia states: “In 
my opinion the strongest factor in this mi- 
gration is a desire to escape harsh and un- 
fair treatment, to secure a larger degree of 
personal liberty, better advantages for chil- 
dren, and a living wage.” 

The A. M. E. Ministers’ Alliance of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., names seven causes for the 
migration: “Prejudice, disfranchisement, 
Jim Crow cars, lynching, bad treatment on 
the farms, the boll weevil, the floods of 
1916.” 


A colored business man of North Caro- 
lina believes: “There is a silent influence 
operating in the hearts of the growing class 
of intelligent Negroes that the insurmount- 
able barriers of caste unnecessarily fetter 
the opportunities to which every living soul 
is entitled, namely, a fair chance to earn an 
honest living and educate his children and 
be protected by the laws.” 

In many sections of Mississippi the boll 
weevil destroyed the cotton crop; rains and 
high waters in the spring destroyed other 
crops. 

A well-known investigator reports: 
“Nothing else seemed left for hundreds of 
the colored tenants to do but to go into the 
cities or to the North to earn even their 
food. Nothing was left on the farms and 
the landowners could not or would not make 
any further advances. From the country 
and even from the cities in these unfortu- 
nate sections colored people have in many 
cases streamed northward.” 

The centres of this migration have been 
at Jackson, Hattiesburg, and Meridian, 
Miss., and many have sacrificed property in 
order to get away. 
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A widely-traveled and intelligent colored 
man writes: 


“T recently made a trip through the South 
as far down as New Orleans, La., and I saw 
hundreds who were making their way north- 
ward. When in New Orleans, I learned that 
there were about 800 in the city from the 
inland district waiting to go, and who ex- 
pected to leave during the next week. I 
went with a friend down where I could meet 
some of the leaders and talk with them. I 
met them, and they informed me that they 
were willing to go anywhere rather than 
continue to live like they had been. These 
were heading toward Chicago. I was 
shocked at the statement made by some of 
them as to how they lived on those big in- 
land farms, and how badly they were treat- 
ed by the whites. Many of these men were 
in overalls. I told them that they were un- 
prepared for the climate; but they were 
willing to run any risk to get where they 
might breathe freer. Who blames them?” 

Many of the southern whites, through 
their newspapers, are confirming this gen- 
eral unrest. A white woman says: 

“That which a regard for common justice, 
fair play, human rights could not accom- 
plish, a fear for our bank account is doing, 
and we are asking: Why is the Negro dis- 
satisfied? What can we do to keep him in 
the South? We can’t afford to let him go; 
he means too much for us—financially. He 
works for little; his upkeep costs us little, 
for we can house him in any kind of shack, 
and make him pay us well for that; we do 
not have to be careful of his living condi- 
tions; he is good-natured, long-suffering, 
and if he should happen to give us trouble 
we can cope with that and the law will up- 
hold us in anything we do.” 

The Columbia, S. C. State asks: “If you 
thought you might be lynched by mistake, 
would you remain in South Carolina? Ask 
yourself that question if you dare.” 

The Greenville, S. C., Piedmont feels that, 

“The truth might as well be faced, and 
the truth is that the treatment of the Negro 
in the South must change or the South will 
lose the Negro.” 

The Greenville, S. C., News says: 

“The Abbeville outrage may yet prove 
more of an economic crime than an offense 
against the peace and dignity of the state. 
Where is our labor to come from if not from 
these people who have lived here beside us 
for so many generations? Immigration has 
been a distinct failure in the South; it is 
expressly declared to be against the policy 
of South Carolina by our laws.” 

It is interesting to note that this migra- 
tion is apparently a mass movement and 
not a movement of the leaders. The wave 
of economic distress and social unrest has 
pushed past the conservative advice of the 
Negro preacher, teacher and professional 


man, and the colored laborers and artisans 
have determined to find a way for them- 
selves. For instance, a colored Mississippi 
preacher says: 

“The leaders of the race are powerless to 
prevent his going. They had nothing to do 
with it, and, indeed, all of them, for obvious 
reasons, are opposed to the exodus. The 
movement started without any head from 
the masses, and such movements are always 
significant.” 

The character of the people who are going 
varies, of course, but as the Birmingham, 
Ala., Age-Herald remarks: “It is not the 
riff-raff of the race, the worthless Negroes, 
who are leaving in such large numbers. 
There are, to be sure, many poor Negroes 
among them who have little more than the 
clothes on their backs, but others have prop- 
erty and good positions which they are sac- 
rificing in order to get away at the first op- 
portunity. 

“Various reasons are assigned for the mi- 
gration of Negroes from the South to the 
North. It was believed for a while that 
they were lured away by the glowing reports 
of labor agents who promised high wages, 
easy work, and better living conditions. But 
there is something more behind their going, 
something that lies deeper than a temporary 
discontent and the wish to try a new en- 
vironment merely for the sake of a free trip 
on the railroads... . 

“The entire Negro population of the South 
seems to be deeply affected. The fact that 
many Negroes who went North without suf- 
ficient funds and without clothing to keep 
them warm have suffered severely and have 
died in large numbers, has not checked the 
tide leaving the South. It was expected 
that the Negroes would come back, sorry 
that they ever left, but comparatively few 
have returned. With the approach of warm- 
er weather the number going North will in- 
crease.” 

How great this migration will eventually 
prove depends upon a number of things. 
The entrance of the United States into the 
war will undoubtedly have some effect. 
When the war ends it is doubtful if the 
labor shortage in Europe will allow a very 
large migration to the United States for a 
generation or more. This will mean in- 
creased demand for colored laborers in the 
North. A writer in the New York Evening 
Globe predicts that 1917 will see 400,000 
of the better class of Negro workers come 
to the North. 

At any rate, we face here a social change 
among American Negroes of great moment, 
and one which needs to be watched with in- 
telligent interest. 





National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 


SEGREGATION 

NCE more the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
has, as it did in the “Grandfather Clause” 
Cases, proved itself the main bulwark of 
the American Negro against those forces 
that are at work to deprive him of his citi- 

zenship and manhood rights. 

On April 27 the Louisville Segregation 
Ordinance Case, brought by the Associa- 
tion, was re-argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Counsel for 
the N. A. A. C. P. were Mr. Moorfield 
Storey, president of the Association, and 
Mr. Clayton B. Blakey, of Louisville, the 
attorney of record. 

No more important fight against dis- 
crimination was ever made than the taking 
of this segregation case up to the highest 
tribunal in the nation. The far reaching 
effect of the decision to be handed down 
cannot be estimated. The fate of the case 
which was fought through the courts of 
Maryland by attorney Ashby Hawkins of 
the Baltimore Branch hangs on what deci- 
sion the Supreme Court will render on the 
Louisville case; and so do the fates of the 
cases fought in St. Louis and Richmond. 

We believe we shall win, not only because 
our cause is just, but because of the mas- 
terly way in which it was handled by Mr. 
Storey. If we win, legal segregation will 
be killed all over the country. It is un- 
necessary to add that if we lose, Negro 
Ghettos will be established in cities North 
and South. 

The following extracts are taken from the 
brief filed by Mr. Storey, who again places 
the whole race in his debt by giving with- 
out any charge his time and his services 
through the conduct of the whole case. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BRIEF 


O one outside a court room would im- 

agine for an instant that the predumi- 
inant purpose of this ordinance was not to 
prevent the Negro citizens of Louisville, 
however industrious, thrifty and well-edu- 
cated they might be, from approaching that 
condition vaguely described as “social 
equality.” 
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Here again, all doubt is removed by the 
frank admissions in the defendant’s brief, 
which says: 

“The ordinance will only affect that re- 
latively small percentage of Ne- 
groes, who to gratify their new-born social 
aspirations, seek to move into white neigh- 
borhoods.” 

“Can it be that a Negro has the consti- 
tutional right, which cannot be restricted in 
the slightest degree, whatever the conse- 
quence, to move into a block occupied by 
white families simply to gratify 
his inordinate social aspirations to live with 
his family on a basis of social equality with 
white people?” 

“This law only seeks to regulate that 
natural and normal segregation which has 
always existed and to prevent a few of each 
race from overstepping the racial barriers 
which Providence and not human law has 
erected, and which, whenever they are over- 
stepped, result inevitably in most serious 
clashes, and often bloodshed, and in this 
particular instance also in the most de- 
structive consequences to the white man’s 
property, thereby only accentuating the ex- 
isting race antagonism.” 

We may fairly disregard the few of the 
white race who are forbidden to move into 
Negro blocks and who are described by the 
defendant as “almost invariably the worst 
element of the race.” These men are 
obliged by the ordinance to live in white 
blocks (unless perchance they already live 
in Negro blocks), but nothing can show 
more clearly the prejudice which is the sole 
foundation of this enactment than the fact 
that the most degraded white man is con- 
sidered a better neighbor than a Booker 
Washington. 

* * + * * 

The ordinance in this case seeks to pre- 
serve the semblance of equality among the 
races by forbidding white men to reside in 
blocks where the colored residents prepond- 
erate, though the whole segregation move- 
ment rests on the assumption that white 
men will not live in such neighborhoods. 
This provision cannot disguise the purpose 
of the enactment, which is to establish a 
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Ghetto for the colored people of Louisville. 
It is an attempt to prescribe the district or 
districts within which they must reside and 
beyond which they cannot take up their 
abodes. After white and colored people 
have lived side by side all over the country 
for nearly fifty years since the Civil War, 
there has come an outbreak of race prej- 
udice, and legislation like the ordinance un- 
der consideration has been attempted in 
various cities. It is a disease which is 
spreading as new political devices constantly 
spread from State to State. 


* * * *” * 


It is suggested that it is necessary to pre- 
serve “race purity and integrity.” If this 
danger arises from proximity, it is not 
removed. The two races may live under 
the same roof as master and servant, a re- 
lation which has never assured race purity. 
They may live as the closest neighbors back 
to back, but such a fence as divides them 
has never proved an impassable barrier. 
Surely the danger is far less when two 
families are separated by a wide street, and 
it is no greater if they live side by side. 

It is suggested that dwelling as neigh- 
bors on the same street means social in- 
timacy. Even if this were a reason for 
taking away men’s rights, nothing is more 
contrary to daily experience. The closest 
neighbors in a city are in most cases 
strangers. Men cannot force their friend- 
ship on others or establish social relations 
with persons who do not desire them. 

There is no foundation for either of these 
excuses. It is the prejudice of race and 
color—a prejudice that would keep Booker 
Washington, received by the Queen of Eng- 
land and honored at the Commencement of 
Harvard College, from living on the same 
street with any white man in Louisville— 
which is the sole reason for this ordinance, 
intended, as its defenders expressly admit, 
only “to prevent a few of each race from 
overstepping the racial barriers which Pro- 
vidence and not human law has erected.” 
Had Providence in fact erected such a 
barrier, it would have been impassable and 
no human law would have been needed, but 
the authors of the ordinance are not will- 
ing to trust the Providence whom they in- 
voke. It is because no divine barrier ex- 


ists that they seek to establish one by 
human legislation. 


THE CRISIS 


Counsel for the defendant are right in 
saying that the Fourteenth Amendment 
does not compel social equality, and that, as 
this Court said in the Civil Rights Cases, 
109 U. S. 3, the Negro under the Four- 
teenth Amendment “takes the rank of a 
mere citizen, and ceases to be the special 
favorite of the laws.” But no one is com- 
plaining of the ordinance because the Negro 
is not treated more favorably than are 
other citizens. The ordinance was mani- 
festly drawn with great ingenuity in order 
to place the Negro citizens of Louisville in 
as inferior a position as possible with re- 
spect to their right of residence and to vio- 
late the spirit of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment without transgressing the letter. If 
one of those who enacted the ordinance were 
defending his course before his constituents, 
he would ask their approval just because he 
had succeeded so well in establishing a per- 
manent superiority for the white race. This 
Court, it is apprehended, cannot shut its 
eyes to these obvious facts, but must rec- 
ognize in the ordinance a palpable attempt 
to destroy those fundamental rights which 
the Amendment guarantees. 


* * * * * 


In the present case it is contended tha: 
the difficulty is met by the provision that 
white persons shall not occupy buildings in 
“colored blocks.” As well argue that an 
ordinance which prevented a denizen of the 
Five Points from moving into Fifth Avenue 
could be sustained because it forbade the 
dweller on Fifth Avenue to move into the 
Five Points. Anatole France has com- 
mented upon the absolute justice of the laws 
which prevent rich and poor alike from 
sleeping under the arches of the bridges 
which cross the Seine and from begging in 
the public streets. A law which forbids a 
Negro to rise is not made just because it 
forbids a white man to fall. 

The defendant’s counsel on page 16 of 
their brief suggest that it is the duty of 
the educated and successful Negro to re- 
side with his poor brethren and by his 
example uplift them. This cannot be seri- 
ous, for we cannot believe that counsel 
would set up for the race which they be- 
lieve inferior a higher standard of duty 
than they recognize for their own. If all 
the rich and educated white men recog- 
nized this obligation, there would be no 
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fashionable quarters and no slums. When 
the peers of England make their homes in 
Whitechapel, when Vanderbilts, Astors and 
Carnegies move into the Tenderloin dis- 
trict, when any white men who can live in 
a healthy pleasant place forsake it for a 
squalid and dirty one, this argument may 
be used, but not until then. When the 
higher race sets the example, the lower 
may be asked to follow. 

But the plain answer to the defendant’s 
whole argument on this aspect of the case 
is that two wrongs do not make one right. 
The common law right of every landowner 
is to occupy his own house or to sell or let 
it to whomsoever he pleases. The ordi- 
nance, as it stands, forbids the owner of 
land in many parts of the city to live on 
his land if he happens to be a Negro, al- 
though he would be free to live on the same 
land if he were white. This inequality is 
not removed by forbidding white owners to 
live on their own land in other parts of the 
city. In the “colored blocks” there is a 
discrimination against an entirely different 
set of white owners from those in whose 
favor the discrimination is made in the 
“white blocks.” In the same way, the 
owners against whom discrimination is made 
in the “white blocks” are entirely different 
from those who are left in the enjoyment 
of their rights in the “colored blocks.” 
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The result is that the ordinance cannot 
be upheld except on the theory that the 
equality required by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is attained by imposing a penalty up- 
on Negroes for doing something which white 
citizens are left free to do, provided Negroes 
are left free to do some entirely different 
thing which is forbidden to white persons— 
if, for example, Negroes, but not whites, 
are forbidden to maintain laundries in 
wooden buildings, whereas whites, but not 
Negroes, are not allowed to maintain 
bakeries in similar buildings. It is sub- 
mitted that the Constitution cannot be satis- 
fied by any such offsetting of inequalities 
and that a discrimination against one race 
is not one whit less a discrimination because 
in some other matter a discrimination is 
made against the other race. 

- * * * * 


It may be said that, if the quarters in- 
habited by Negroes are undesirahle, it is 
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because their inhabitants have made them 
so. In so far as this undesirability results 
from the natural features of the localities 
to which the Negro population has been 
largely confined by extra-legal influences, 
the allegation is obviously untrue. In so 
far as it results from the habits of the less 
thrifty among the Negro citizens, the fact 
is irrelevant, unless it be assumed that the 
Fourteenth Amendment warrants us in 
visiting the shortcomings of the fathers 
upon the children, not unto the third and 
fourth generations alone, but for all time. 
* * * * 


We rest our case upon the fundamental 
principle that, while a State may make 
police regulations which forbid many acts 
which would otherwise be lawful and may 
add restrictions respecting the use of prop- 
erty to those existing at common law, such 
restrictions must affect all citizens without 
discrimination. It will hardly be pretended 
that a State, for example, could require 
Negroes to obtain licenses in order to prac- 
tice medicine unless white persons were re- 
quired to do the same, or could forbid the 
use of wooden buildings by Negroes in a 
given area when the use of such buildings 
by white persons in the same area was per- 
mitted. Only a few authorities need be 
cited in support of this proposition. 

- * * Oo * 

The Negro is colored by no act of his. 
He is a citizen of the United States and 
entitled to every right that any other citi- 
zen has. The white men, because they do 
not like him as a neighbor, pass an ordi- 
nance depriving him of his right to live 
where he pleases, and they justify it on 
the ground that it is necessary to protect 
them from being tempted to assault him 
if he exercises that right. If he does any 
wrong act he may be punished, but to say 
that he can be deprived of the right to live 
on his own land, because his white neighbors 
do not like his color, is to punish him not 
for his fault but for their prejudice, to de- 
prive him of his rights in order to prevent 
their lawless and criminal attacks upon him. 
Such legislation is a mockery of the police 
power, and if it can be sustained the con- 
sequences are disastrous. 

At Palm Beach in Florida, Negroes act 
as chauffeurs; if they appear in Miami 
they are mobbed and the result is a breach 
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of the public peace. In some places they 
are attacked if they engage in certain em- 
ployments which the whites wish to mo- 
nopolize and violence may be used in the 
effort to prevent them. Would the police 
power justify a law forbidding them to act 
as chauffeurs in Miami, or to engage in any 
lawful employment anywhere, because they 
might be attacked if they did so? If so, 
they have no rights. If not, this ordinance 
cannot be sustained, for it is defended on 
the ground that one body of citizens may 
take from another their clear rights in or- 
der to prevent lawless attacks upon the 
latter by the former. The only policeman 
who ever fancied that such a police power 
existed was the wolf in his dealings with 
the lamb. 
* * * + * 

The question is whether the majority of 
the people dwelling in any locality may say 
to the minority, “You shall not have the 
rights of other men to live where you please, 
but shall be limited to certain localities, not 
because you have violated any laws human 
or divine, or have done anything to make 
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you bad neighbors, but because you are 
what God made you and because we con- 
sider ourselves your natural superiors, no 
matter what our habits or our qualities, be- 
cause our complexion is different.” 

* * * + * 

No more important question can be pre- 
sented to this Court. The interests of ten 
million citizens are at stake. In their 
efforts to rise from slavery to equality with 
their fellow-men they are everywhere met 
by the effort to keep them down and to deny 
them that equal opportunity which the Con- 
stitution secures to us all. If they can be 
forbidden to live on their own land they 
can be forbidden to work at their own trade. 
If this is possible, the prejudice against 
which the Fourteenth Amendment was 
framed to defend the Negroes triumphs over 
it, and the amendment itself becomes a dead 
letter. If it does not protect the rights of 
all citizens, it does not protect the rights of 
any, since it knows no distinction of race or 
color. 

CLAYTON B. BLAKEY, 
MOORFIELD STOREY. 
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MAMMY 


By OTTO LELAND BOHANAN 


HE held him in her bronzen arms 
And fed him from her lavish breast, 
And rid him of a child’s alarms, 
With songs that gave him rest. 


He loved her tenderly, he said, 

And vowed to fill her life with pleasure. 
He’s growing old and she is dead, 

A picture in his memory’s treasure. 


But once he paused upon the bench 
Ere yet he spake the final sentence 
Upon a slender black-faced wench, 
Whose eyes were grim with unrepentance: 


“Old Mammy’s child! Tut! Tut! ’Tis bad 
For one so young to mock the law. 

Your mother’s eyes must deepen sad, 
She looked upon these things with awe.” 








Shadows of Light 





THE LATE REV. C. M. C. MASON. 


(See page 84.) 
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HENRY THACKER BURLEIGH. 
Third Spingarn Medalist. 


ORN in Erie, Pa. Pupil of Fritsch, poser. The first and second Spingarn Med- 

Goldmark and Dvorak. Soloist at St. als were awarded to Dr. Ernest Everett 

George’s and Temple Emanu-El, New York Just, biologist, and Lieut. Col. Charles 
City. Distinguished musician and com- Young of the United States Army. 





SHADOWS OF LIGHT 


Central News Service. 
THE BLACK SOLDIER. 


(Above) A troop of the 10th U. S. Cavalry at the West Point graduation. 
(Below) The 15th Infantry, N. Y. N. G., at Columbus Circle, New York City. 
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The Looking Glass 


LITERATURE 
ROM Edward Young: 


Night, sable goddess! from her ebon 
throne, 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumb’ring world. 


Chester H. Crumpler sends us this sym- 
phony: 

Let us never swerve from the plain path 
of duty, nor falter in our struggle upward 
toward the light; let us so regulate our 
habits, so dominate our passions, so temper 
our natures as to enable our nobler instincts 
to blend into a more perfect harmony, our 
passion for goodness to overwhelm our petty 
faults; let us follow the natural impulse, 
the latent promptings for truth, love, and 
substantial justice, and enrich the soul with 
the priceless blessings of unselfish effort; let 
us trust ourselves and each other—our- 
selves, at all events—and thus, matching 
wit with wit, zeal with zeal, strength with 
strength, meet the world with a hope undi- 
minished by early failures, a fortitude born 
of sacrifice, an assurance rendered perfect 
by daily triumph over our baser selves: in 
this way shall we the more surely attain to 
that high degree of fitness, usefulness, and 
power which should be the end and aim of 
every Afro-American youth. 


The following notice has been sent out 
from Chicago: 

“Owing to conditions that are beyond our 
control and the necessary time that goes to 
make THE CHAMPION MAGAZINE the fore- 
most periodical of the race, we have re- 
solved to discontinue the monthly publica- 
tion until further notice. 

“THE CHAMPION MAGAZINE PUBLISHING Co., 
“Jesse Binga, President.” 


THE FUTURE OF AFRICA 


IR HARRY H. JOHNSTON, G. C. M. G., 
K. C. B., writes in the London, Eng- 
land, Sphere: 


Rightly governed, I venture to predict 
that Africa will, if we are victorious, repay 
us and our Allies the cost of our struggle 
with Germany and Austria. The war, deny 
it who may, was really fought over African 
questions. The Germans wished, as the 
chief gain of victory, to wrest rich Morocco 
from French control, to take the French 
Congo from France, and the Portuguese 
Congo from Portugal, to secure from Bel- 
gium the richest and most extensive tract 
of alluvial goldfield as yet discovered. This 
is an auriferous region which, properly de- 
veloped, will, when the war is over, repay 
the hardest-hit of our Allies all that she has 
lost from the German devastation of her 


home lands. The mineral wealth of Trans- 
Zambezian Africa—freed forever, we will 
hope, from the German menace—is gigan- 
tic; only slightly exploited so far. Wealth 
is hidden amid the seemingly unprofitable 
deserts of the Sahara, Nubia, Somaliland, 
and Namakwa. Africa, I predict, will event- 
ually show itself to be the most richly en- 
dowed of all the continents in valuable 
vegetable and mineral substances. 

But in the political map of the future 
there must be no region allotted to the Ger- 
man flag—after what Germany has done 
and has threatened to do. A repentant Ger- 
many that has made compensation to 
France, Belgium, Serbia, and Poland may 
participate in the wealthy commerce that 
African products will stimulate, and Ger- 
mans may settle there as colonists—colo- 
nists as valuable as those which began to 
people the waste spaces of South Africa a 
hundred years ago. But it must be under 
the flag of one or other of the nations now 
composing the Entente; nations who are 
pledged, if victorious, henceforth to keep 
the peace over all the Old World and op- 
press no people, large or small. 

But this allotting of the whole African 
Continent as an exclusive sphere of political 
government to the British Empire, to 
France, Belgium, Portugal, Italy, and Spain 
imposes on those peoples the duty of educat- 
ing, protecting, and encouraging all its na- 
tive races. These must have secured to 
them their fair share in Africa’s inherent 
wealth; opportunities for their talents and 
their free labor; freedom of self-expression, 
and even self-government inside the bounds 
of license. And we ourselves should be so 
conscious of our tremendous privileges and 
responsibilities that we should blush to be, 
as we are, the last among the shielders of 
vile forms of alcohol which are fast destroy- 
ing the happiness and fertility of the West 
and South African peoples. 


RACE PRIDE 


BOOK by a certain Madison Grant il- 

lustrates the methods of race wor* 

ship. This book, as Franz Boaz writes in 
the New Republic: 


Is a dithyrambic praise of the blond, 
blue-eyed white and of his achievements; 
a Cassandric prophecy of all the ills that 
will befall us on account of the increase 
of dark-eyed types. 

Fortunately, the supposed scientific data 
on which the author’s conclusions are based 
are dogmatic assumptions which cannot en- 
dure criticism. First of all, the whole con- 
cept of heredity as held by him is faulty. 
The hereditary lines that are present in 
every single race are very diverse. Every 
race contains excellent strains, a vast num- 
ber of mediocre strains, and some strains 
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that are subnormal. There is nothing to 
show that all the blond, blue-eyed, tall in- 
dividuals present excellent strains; there 
are mediocre and subnormal types among 
them just as well as among other races; 
and the proof has never been given that 
the relative number of excellent hereditary 
strains in this race is greater than in 
others. To speak of hereditary character- 
istics of a human race as a whole has no 
meaning. 

It is necessary to state emphatically 
against the tendency of this book, that no- 
body has so far succeeded in proving racial 
superiority, and certainly nothing like the 
— of one European type over an- 
other one; that the whole formulation of 
the problem as a struggle between different 
races is misleading; and that if we were to 
follow purely rational eugenic methods, 
which fortunately we cannot do, we should 
have to select our best endowed individuals 
from the most divergent types, and many 
of the scions of North-European nobility 
who do conform with Mr. Grant’s racial 
requirements would have to be removed from 
our society on account of their degeneracy. 
That kind of a race aristocracy of which 
Mr, Grant is dreaming is unreal, and has 
occurred only in those cases in which a 
people of pronounced local type have con- 
quered another people of distinct type. 


GLASS HOUSES. 


REDERICK Harrison, the famous Eng- 
lish writer, says in the London Morn- 
ing Post: 


Englishmen welcome with enthusiasm 
the entrance of the great republic into this 
tremendous war, not merely because we are 
now fighting side by side, but rather be- 
cause it manifests that the common cause is 
that of civilization, humanity and peace. 

But does this glorious comradeship in 
arms quite justify American politicians, 
however eminent and friendly, thrusting 
themselves into our municipal politics at a 
moment of intense crisis? As an English- 
man, I wonder to see my stalwart friend 
Roosevelt and so many leaders of Amer- 
ican intellect and statesmanship reaching 
the stale sophisms of our enemies during 
one of the most inveterate trials to which 
Britain has ever been exposed. What 
would Americans do if we intervened in one 
of their dilemmas—say, if our ex-ministers, 
doctors and preachers were to summon them 
with a passionate appeal to raise up their 
12,000,000 of colored citizens to equal human 
dignity, to wipe out the national stigma on 
the commonwealth that every man or woman 
born with a dark skin is born into the 
shame of exclusion and the life of a pariah 
race? 

To this we may append an editorial from 
a colored paper, the St. Paul, Minn., 
Appeal: 
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Governor Bickett of North Carolina has 
cabled Foreign Minister Milyoukov of 
Russia greetings to the new republic: 

“The State of North Carolina,” the gov- 
ernor wired, “sends warmest greetings to 
the greatest republic of the old world. The 
high tides of human thought and feeling all 
set in your direction and all the stars of 
destiny smile on you. The Russian people 
have asserted their divine rights in joining 
the brotherhood of man, and may the Lord 
of Liberty keep them steadfast.” 

Think of it! Old “No’th Ca’liny,” home 
of the K. K. K., the jimcrow car, mob mur- 
der, segregation and damnation congratulat- 
ing the new-born Russia, talking about the 
brotherhood of man and hoping that the 
“Lord of Liberty may keep them stead- 
fast!” 

It’s enough to make one snicker and snort. 


DEMANDING RIGHTS. 


D® H. B. FRISSELL, principal of 
Hampton Institute, has said in a recent 
letter: 


“As Dr. Washington and Dr. Moton have 
proved by their lives of quiet, unpretentious 
service, the colored man is going to secure 
recognition, not by demanding his rights, 
but by deserving them.” 

Dr. Moton himself does not seem to agree 


with the above as his excellent letter on 
Negro loyalty contains an implicit demand 
for better treatment. The Richmond, Va., 
Planet, adds: 


A right is a thing to be demanded; a 
privilege, a thing to be deserved. If Dr. 
Frissell had said that the colored man is 
going to secure recognition by demanding 
his rights and by deserving them, we would 
understand fully that he recognized that 
the citizen of color is entitled to every right 
and every privilege enjoyed by any other 
citizen. We pause to remark that the 
colored people in this country will never 
come unto their own as long as they be- 
lieve that they are inherently inferior and 
that they are not manly enough to deserve 
their rights, and after deserving their 
rights, to demand them. 

The badge of servilitv. better known by 
the look of cowardice and the halting atti- 
tude of submission to any wrong, is what 
is handicapping us more than anything else. 
Colored people who could lead a charge at 
El Caney and San Juan Hill should walk 
upright, and, while being respectful and 
obliging, should demand their rights when 
necessary and “dig deep in their jeans” to 
secure the necessary legal rights which will 
make them respected by their enemies in 
the courts of this country. Manhood is 
what is wanted and not servile submission. 
A blooded white man hates a cringing citi- 
zen, be he black or white, and he admires 
manhood, self respect and courave in a 
Negro as much so as he does in an English- 
man, Frenchman or a German. 
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The colored man is going to obtain his 
rights, Dr. Frissell, by demanding them and 
by deserving them. 

To this the Boston Guardian adds: 


We arise also to deny directly that the 
“quiet service” lives of Booker T. Wash- 
ington or of Russa Moton secured recognition 
of rights. The most striking thing about 
the race-leadership career of Dr. Wash- 
ington was that coincident with it went the 
greatest period of loss of citizenship and 
of legal debarment from rights ever known 
in any race that once enjoyed full rights 
and especially during the time Dr. Wash- 
ington preached most pronouncedly the doc- 
trine of “quietly deserving” rights. No 
further exposition of that matter by us is 
any longer needed. 

We warn Dr. Frissell against reviving 
the Booker Washington—no agitation issue. 
Dr. Washington’s own friends do not rel- 
ish or desire it. 


THE WAR AND LABOR. 


VEN the Charleston News and Courier 
sees the handwriting on the wall: 


There is small chance that the labor 
shortage in the United States will be rem- 
edied for a long time to come. The war 
has wiped out the European surplus from 
which for many years our labor supply has 
been recruited even more rapidly than was 
desirable. It is not probable, therefore, thai 
the shifting of colored people from the South 
to the North will be checked. If anything, 
the movement will in all likelihood become 
more marked. No matter what the effects 
on the Negro or on the South or on the 
North, so long as the North is able to offer 
the Negro higher wages than he is able tu 
earn in the South, with the hope of political 
equality thrown in, the Negro exodus is 
sure to continue. 

The New Orleans Times-Picayune ac- 
knowledges that the appeal for interference 
on the part of the U. S. Government has 
so far failed: 


It is explained now that the investigation 
has not been abandoned, but that the de- 
partments which have been studying it can 
find no plan under which the government 
can intervene or hold the exodus in check. 
No laws have been violated, it is asserted, 
either by the departing Negroes or by the 
labor agents, who have been credited with 
responsibility for many departures. As 
a matter of fact, say the departments, the 
emigration has gotten out of the hands of 
the labor agents and is progressive, by its 
own momentum—Negroes who have gone 
North are instrumental in persuading many 
who are still here to come on. Many of 
the Southern States have passed very 
stringent laws against labor agents, requir- 
ing heavy licenses of them, and many ob- 
stacles have been placed in the way of Negro 


emigration. The belief is expressed that 
under these circumstances it would be diffi- 
cult or impossible to prevent this movement. 


James Calloway, the press correspond- 
ent of the Macon Telegraph, has, however, 
discovered the real mare’s nest! His pet 
aversions are the Negro and woman suf- 
frage, and he thus discants: 


The Negro exodus is a new thing. What- 
ever causes produce it have exicted for 
years. But it came all of a sudden in the 
fall of 1916, and was simultaneous over 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, and the 
movement is still on. 

What in the past ten months has occurred 
to produce this simultaneous restlessness 
and dissatisfaction among the Negroes? 
There is some underlying cause for its sud- 
denness. What is it? . A prominent 
Alabamian in a letter to. me says: “The 
Germans expected to enter our country with 
the Mexicans, via the South, and seize 
Mobile and New Orleans and Savannah— 
and hold these ports as a base of operations. 
The plan was for the Negroes to rise and 
help them as they invaded. . . . In ad- 
dition to this but without any collusion 
whatsoever, during the campaign of 1916 
the suffrage question became very conspicu- 
ous. Spectacular suffrage parades were had 
in the Northern and Western cities. Illus- 
trated literature of these parades, white and 
black, Negro women taking active part, was 
circulated in the South. 

“The ‘CrIsIs,’ the Negro DuBois’ paper of 
New York, ‘The Letters, official organ of 
Mrs. Carrie Catt’s organization of suffrag- 
ists, ‘The Suffragist,’ organ of the Congres- 
sional Union, the Chicago Post and ‘The 
Masses,’ Max Eastman’s paper, were filled 
with vicious thrusts at the South, with 
cartoors derogatory to the white people of 
our section, holding us up as enemies of the 
Negroes, and were scattered all over Geor- 
gia and Alabama and Mississippi among 
the colored race. This pernicious literature 
was followed by agents acting like spies do- 
ing in secret their work, and thus a rest- 
lessness among the Negroes was created. 
The lure of better things, especially ‘equal- 
ity,’ was held out. These things seized up- 
on the imagination of the Negroes and the 
exodus begun.” 

‘his lurid explanation throws the Green- 
ville, N. C., Piedmont quite in the shade 
when it says: 


What the South’s course should be is of 
easy answer. If the southern people would 
have the Negroes remain the thing to do 
is to make it worth their while to remain. 
One thing is certain—the South cannot 
hold the Negroes by force; the Mason and 
Dixon Line is not a Red Sea if the North 
be a land of promise to the blacks, and the 
trip by rail is cheap and quick from the 
Gulf and the Atlantic Coast to Cincinnati, 
Chicago and New York. 











T. ANDREWS, a prominent colored 

© citizen of Sumter, S. C., stated 
plainly before a recent race conference the 
cause of unrest in the South: 

In my view, the chief causes of Negro 
unrest and disturbance of mind are as fol- 
lows: The destruction of his political privi- 
leges and curtailment of his civil rights, 
no protection of life, liberty, and property 
under the law; insufficient wages to the 
laboring classes with which to buy necessi- 
ties of life; Jim Crow car, residential, and 
labor segregation laws; no educational fa- 
cilities worthy of the name for the educa- 
tion of Negro children in most of the 
southern states. These, I believe, are the 
most potent causes which are now impelling 
the southern Negro to seek employment 
and find homes in northern and western 
sections of the country. I shall endeavor 
to discuss them in brief detail. 

These causes date back practicallv to the 
day of the Negro’s emergence into freedom. 
Then the former slave was a pauper, the 
former master impoverished; the former 
slave was forced to labor for such wage as 
the former master was able or would pay. 
With the same patience and faithfulness 
exhibited as a slave the Negro began life 
as a freeman, to learn upon the very 
threshold of freedom that he was remanded 
by laws, designated as the “Black Code,” 
to a condition worse than the slavery from 
which he had just been released. Then 
came enfranchisement, given to him in the 
hope and belief that armed with the attri- 
butes and muniments of citizenship he 
would be able, through their power and 
influence, as is the case with all other citi- 
zens of the Republic, to protect himself. 

Its possession was brief and accompa- 
nied with violence, and the most serious 
shock and disturbance of the Negro’s con- 
tent came when the suffrage was rudely 
and violently wrested from him, his poli- 
tical rights destroyed, his civil rights men- 
aced, restricted, and regressed to a limit 
as extreme as the Federal constitution 
permits. 

In South Carolina, and I believe it to 
be equally true of every southern state, 
except those classed as “border states,” 
statute after statute has been passed to 
curtail the rights of the Negro, but in not 
a single instance can a law be pointed to 
which was enacted for the purpose of en- 
larging his opportunity, surrounding him- 
self and his family with the protection of 
the law, or for the betterment of his con- 
dition. On the contrary, every law passed 
relating to the Negro has been passed with 
the intent of controlling his labor and 
drawing his circle of freedom into smaller 
and smaller compass. 

Senators and representatives from the 
south for several years have boldly and 
openly begun an agitation in Congress for 
the repeal of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
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Amendments to the Federal Constitution 
for the avowed purpose of exercising com- 
plete control of the Negro. These same 
men have for years been loud and frequent 
in their abuse of the Negro, some of them 
carrying their message of hate and preju- 
dice into nearly every state where it had 
not already a healthy growth and perfec- 
tion. 

Although eliminated from politics in the 
south, the Negro is more in evidence in 
southern politics than when he enjoyed the 
franchise in fullest freedom; he is a live 
and stirring issue in every primary cam- 
paign; politicians, from magistrate to U. 
S. senator, appeal to the white electorate 
upon their record of hostility to the Negro, 
or their future schemes for keeping him 
in his place and crushing his aspiration to 
measure up to the requirements of Ameri- 
can civilization and progress. 

It is amazing how enlightened men can 
so bitterly denounce a helpless people and 
stir to the depths the fires of racial hatred 
and yet, when it suits their purposes, de- 
clare that they, and they only, understand 
the Negro and are his best friends. It 
never seems to occur to such men that the 
Negro might possibly understand himself 
to some slight degree and, like other races, 
is usually able to pick his friends, even 
though those friends do not make known 
their friendship by noisy protestations. 

* * * a * * * * 

In the courts an unwritten law exists 
that the testimony of a Negro shall not 
be given weight against the word of a 
white man, most especially in cases between 
white men and Negroes or when a white 
man may be convicted upon such testimony. 

In the rural districts the Negro is not 
only at the mercy of the lawless white in- 
dividual citizen, but equally at the mercy 
of the rural police, magistrates’ constables, 
and the magistrate. There is hardly a rec- 
ord in modern history of greater oppres- 
sion by judicial officers than that dealt to 
the Negro by a large majority of the magis- 
trates and other officials who preside over 
the inferior courts of South Carolina. 

The most approved hours for making 
arrests of Negroes charged with misde- 
meanors are between ten o’clock at night 
and two or three o’clock in the morning, 
when the constable with several assistants 
will storm the Negro cabin, drag the ac- 
cused out of bed, perhaps beating him into 
insensibility if he is slow or stubborn in 
submitting to arrest. 

In towns and cities, as a rule, mayor’s 
and recorder’s courts are mills for grind- 
ing out Negro convicts. Negroes charged 
with petty offenses are brought into these 
courts, convicted and sentenced with light- 
ning speed, before they even realize that 
they are on trial, unless they are able to 
hire attorneys, whose fees often equal the 
fine that would be imposed. They are 
beaten at will by arresting officers, fre- 
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quently shot and many killed if attempt is 
made to escape by running from the offi- 
cer, and for any such shooting officers are 
seldom put to the inconvenience of trial, 
even if the victim die. 

In tragic truth it must be confessed that 
there is in the south, South Carolina most 
certainly, no protection for the life or per- 
son of any Negro of whatever standing, 
sex, or age against the intent of the bloody- 
minded white man. 

Negro labor in most of the southern 
states, especially in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, is so poorly paid that the wage 
earned is insufficient to buy for the laborer 
and his family the indispensible necessi- 
ties of life. There is nothing to lay by 
for “a rainy day,” nor for the purchase of 
a home and ordinary comforts; no stimulus 
to develop greater efficiency and to improve 
their condition and, as a consequence, hab- 
its of indifference, shiftlessness, and heed- 
less spending of the little so hardly earned 
are entailed. 


During the past year and a half through- 
out the entire country the cost of every 
item necessary to the sustenance and main- 
tenance of life has advanced in cost from 
fifty to one hundred per cent., thus reduc- 
ing the purchasing power of a dollar. As 
a consequence every class of labor has been 
granted an increase in wages, except the 
Negro in the south. And still he is charged 
with being inefficient, lazy, and unreliable. 
Is it believable that he is ignorant that 
people of other races receive their due re- 
ward for their labor and that his is with- 
held from him? 


Among the most irritating and almost 
unendurable conditions to which Negroes 
are subjected are the Jim Crow Car, Resi- 
dential Segregation, and Labor Segregation 
laws of various southern states. Negroes 
pay the same railroad fares as other pass- 
engers, but are forced to ride in second- 
hand, filthy, unsanitary, combination coach 
and baggage car jammed next or near to 
the locomotive tender; if the Negro coach 
becomes crowded, which is more frequent 
than otherwise, they are compelled to stand 
and ride thus to their destination, although 
they have paid for a seat. 


Residential segregation agitation, now 
rife, seeks to force Negroes into certain 
blocks or districts in towns and cities and 
certain townships or districts in the rural 
districts. These laws, when applied, will 
simply mean that whatever portion of any 
city is most undesirable will be open to 
Negroes for residential purposes; he will 
not be permitted to exercise his choice as a 
free man in buying a home, nor will the 
party who may like to sell him the home 
he may desire be allowed to exercise his 
choice in selling property owned by him to 
the person willing to pay his price. The 
same is true of rural segregation; the 
Negro will be pushed into the swamps and 
worn-out sand hills when rural segregation 


laws are passed. The viciousness and in- 
justice of laws of this character readily 
reveal themselves when examined. 

In the textile mills of South Carolina 
Negroes and whites are prohibited from 
working in the same room at the same time. 
If Negroes and whites can be prohibited 
from working together in the same room, 
the prohibition can be extended to prevent 
them from working together in or on the 
same building; in banks as porters or 
messengers; in stores as porters or drivers 
of delivery wagons; or as window washers 
in any building where there are white 
workers, in hotels, or on railway trains; 
and when politicians begin to see the beauty 
of new schemes, brand new issues afford- 
Ing opportunity to pose as champions of 
the poor white workingman, and upon 
which he can appeal to the white voter in 
the primary, demand will be made that 
statutes be passed to prohibit Negroes from 
working together in any occupation where 
white men will want the jobs. 

The most flagrant disregard of the Ne- 
gro’s welfare and rights as a taxpaying 
citizen is the refusal to provide reasonably 
adequate facilities for the education of 
Negro youth. The public schools in South 
Carolina, except in some towns and cities, 
are a pretense and a farce. There is abso- 
lutely no supervision, except in some towns 
and cities, and in most of these supervi- 
sion is merely perfunctory. The Negro 
rural school teacher is the poorest paid of 
any class of workers except female domes- 
tics. Their schools average about three 
months in the length of term at an average 
salary of about eighteen dollars per month 
for each teacher. This condition is driving 
the most competent teachers out of the 
schoolroom into other occupations and leav- 
ing the work to be done by young and in- 
experienced female teachers and others, for 
the most part incompetent. Splendid edi- 
fices, beautiful and complete in design and 
equipment, are built for white children, 
who are conveyed to and from school at 
the public expense; night schools are estab- 
lished for whites and public libraries are 
maintained out of the taxes paid by ahi, 
while Negro schools are still conducted in 
shacks without equipment, a majority of 
them subjecting teacher and children to 
exposure in severe weather, hardly less 
dangerous to health or more comfortable 
than in the open air. Hence, Negro 
schools from year to year are retrograding 
instead of improving, and thousands of 
Negroes have deserted the farms and taken 
residence in cities in order to give their 
children the advantage of better school fa- 
cilities, while a great many board their 
children in the cities during school term 
for the same reason, frequently crowding 
out children living in the cities, every Ne- 
gro school, city or country, being usually 
crowded beyond the capacity of the school 


building and of the teachers to do efficient 
work. 
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DISFRANCHISEMENT. 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa., Chronicle-Telegram 

says of the new House of Represent- 
atives: 


An analysis of the vote shows that it re- 
quired an average of 25,624 ballots to elect 
a Republican congressman, while the Demo- 
cratic congressmen were elected by an aver- 
age vote of 18,870 each. The principal 
reason for this unjust disparity lies in the 
fact that in the South, where Democratic 
congressmen are most plentiful, Negro citi- 
zens are kept from the polls, but they are 
counted in the census for the purpose of 
ascertaining how many representatives the 
commonwealths shall send to Washington 
and to the Electoral College. It is estimated 
that the Republican party is deprived of a 
million votes through the election laws of 
the Southern States, which have the effect 
of giving a white southern Democrat far 
more political value as a voter than a north- 
ern Republican possesses. 

Notwithstanding this inequitable condi- 
tion of affairs, the total number of votes 
cast at the last election for Republican mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives was 
7,874,649, while the total number cast for 
Democratic congressional candidates was 
7,753,286, leaving a clear Republican ma- 
jority throughout the country of 121,363. 


The Lima, Ohio, Republican-Gazette adds: 


The other day a Democratic member of 
the house from Alabama digressed from the 
order of business long enough to pay a glow- 
ing tribute to the patriotism of the Southern 
Negro, 100,000 of whom he has in his dis- 
trict. He characterized the colored people 
as a “loyal race that have few spokesmen 
and few to stand up for them.” ‘Does not 
the gentleman believe,” interrupted Con- 
gressman William R. Wood, of Indiana, 
“that in view of this beautiful tribute he 
has paid to them they are entitled to the full 
rights of citizenship and the right to vote?” 
The question caught the southern gentleman 
unawares, and he had to escape the embar- 
rassment of an attempted reply by saying 
that he had not the time to explain why it 
was that the vote should not be given to 
the Negro. 


In addition, we quote a colored paper, the 
Pioneer Press of Martinsburg, W. Va.: 


The South is fearful to see the Negro 
armed. In Justice, they have a right to 
be, but in fact, none. Arm every south- 
ern Negro and in a crisis, he would defend 
and protect the whites of that section. We 
base our opinion on their conduct, honesty, 
labor, protection and love for the white 
women and children, whose sons, husbands, 
brothers and fathers were from home fight- 
ing to keep them in slavery. It is divine 
judgment in justice working on their con- 
sciences. If the whites had enough sense 
to treat the Negroes as God wants and wills, 





the world would call the South a paradise 
of love and devotion. Our necessity is your 
opportunity. 

It may be necessary that the Tillmans, 
Vardamans, and scores of others must be 
paralyzed as was Ben Tillman, or die be- 
fore it can come to pass. When Ben Till- 
man was living and making money by abus- 
ing Negroes he said: “Throughout the 
South every white family is living in a state 
of horror of Negro rapine,” but Governor 
Fishback of Arkansas declared he lied and 
he did, and God paralyzed him. 


THE NEW NEGRO THEATRE. 


COMMENTS on the Ridgely Torrence 

plays recently produced in New York 
by Mrs. Emile Hapgood with the assistance 
of Robert Edmund Jones have been so ex- 
traordinary that they deserve quotation. 
Mrs. Hapgood declares that her object was: 


“To give a numerous and somewhat neg- 
lected race its first real chance in dramatic 
art.” 

Mr. Torrence says: 


I have sometimes imagined that the Ne- 
gro, other things being equal, might pro- 
duce the greatest, the most direct, the most 
powerful drama in the world. 

And then, of course, it was not only the 
capacities of the Negro as actor which I 
wished to exploit in my plays. It was also 
the extraordinary dramatic richness of his 
daily life. The Negro has been a race apart, 
and usually a race in subjection. Under 
these circumstances, it acquired a racial co- 
herence which most other races cannot show. 
Its life under slavery, with its intense but 
seemingly hopeless longings for liberty, pro- 
duced in it a certain epic spirit, unconscious, 
of course, which is reflected in the tremen- 
dous sweep of its camp meeting songs. In 
modern life, the Negro comes face to face 
with many tragedies, unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxon. And then, of course, his natural 
buoyancy of disposition produces a wealth 
of comedy which all the world has now 
learned to love. The parallel of all this 
with the Irish race and its national drama, 
made a deep impression on me. I wanted to 
make the experiment, and try to contribute 
something, if I could, to a possible Negro 
me, as vital and as charming as th2 

rish. 


Mr. Percy MacKaye, the poet, says: 


As it touches the life and problems of the 
Negro in our country, this whole production 
seems to me to be of immensely good signi- 
ficance to both colored people and white. It 
is indeed an historic happening. Probably 
for the first time, in any comparable de- 
gree, both races are here brought together 
upon a plane utterly devoid of all racial an- 
tagonisms—a plane of art in which audience 
and actors are happily peers, mutually 
cordial to each other’s gifts of appreciation 
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and interpretation. And this spirit is en- 
hanced by the musicians and singers of the 
entr’acts, who are delightfully parts of one 
artistic whole. 


The Brooklyn Life says: 


The three vlays being presented at the 
Garden Theater, “The Rider of Dreams,’ 
“Granny Maumee” and “Simon the Cyren- 
ian,” serve to show in spite of shortcom- 
ings in certain particulars that the Negro 
possesses powers of dramatic expression, 
which, in certain directions at least, trans- 
cend, it would seem, anything within the 
power of the white man to attain, which, as 
might be supposed, is in the power to inter- 
pret the Negro character itself. 

The New York Tribune says: 


The incredible stupidity of the plays’ press 
representative seems to have kept both the 
colored and the white public from being 
prepared for the enormous significance and 
impressiveness of this production. Cer- 
tainly the inadequate attendance at the sec- 
ond performance made one fear for the suc- 
cess of this unique and beautiful dramatic 
offering. But the audience was enthusias- 
tic and got the thrill of poetic suggestion 
with which the occasion was charged. It 
was Good Friday. And it was the day of 
the proclamation of war. 

L. V. De Foe, writing in the New York 
World, declares that— 


The attitude of the theatre public toward 
this unique adventure will tend to enlarge 
the democracy and influence of the theatre. 
The audiences, composed largely of regular 
theatregoers, which these plays and actors 
attracted, came not patronizingly. If, by 
chance, they were led to the Garden or 
Garrick through curiosity. they were quickly 
brought to a realzation of the true signif- 
icance of what they saw. Now that the 
opening wedge has entered, the experiment 
will probably be repeated. But credit for 
initiating Negro drama belongs to Mrs. Hap- 
good. For sheer oddity and interest her 
work ranks high among the results of a 


generally not too interesting dramatic sea- 
son. 


The dramatic critic of the New Republic 
thinks that— 


It is, all things considered, as fine an en- 
terprise as the American theatre has seen 
for years. It is the emergence of an artis- 
tic Cinderella into the palace where she 
belongs. One undiscovered country in emo- 
tional America is Negro country, and these 
productions have disclosed in it a fresh and 
vigorous and lovely way. The costumes 
and scenery by Mr. Jones go far toward 
making the performances successful, apart 
from the dramatist’s contribution, but for 
myself the actors had unusual power and 
charm. 

Louis Sherwin writes in the New York 
Globe: 


Our failure to take advantage of this 
section of the American people has been not 
only curious but despicable. It has been 
due chiefly to the worst kind of snobbish- 
ness. (Oh, for a new Thackeray to write 
an American Book of Snobs!) We have 
prated patronizingly about the Negro. 
Many people have called attention to those 
of his characteristics most essential to artis- 
tic talent, his humor, his pathos, his vivacity 
and intensity. Not that every colored man 1s 
a potential Coquelin. But there is in the 
race a lack of the self-consciousness that 
gives them a greater natural aptitude for 
acting and various forms of song. They 
have a peculiar idiom in their speech and 
their music, peculiar characteristics that 
should make them especially fertile subjects 
for American dramatic art. 

Frank Crane writes in the same paper: 

An experiment is being tried in New York, 
consisting of a company of Negro actors 
who attempt a serious dramatic perform- 
ance of plays written especially for them 
and supposed to be peculiarly adapted to 
their genius. 

If a highly cultured and entirely un- 
prejudiced foreigner were to look for the 
most interesting theatre in the city, he would 
find it here. 

For here are real human beings trying 
to express themselves and not to depict 
borrowed emotions. It is the best kind of 
art. 

Art consists in the forthputting of one’s 
self. It means doing, with that freedom 
and naturalness that come only from genius 
and long practice, the thing I can do bet- 
ter than anybody else. 

These Negroes play Negro plays. They 
are revealing the soul of a people. They 
are not propagandizing. They are not 
perking themselves up to be like white 
folks. They do not demand, argue, or 
protest. 

They are real artists. No artist has any 
other aim than to show his soul by his 
work. There are certain qualities of 
spirit, certain shades of passion and of con- 
science, which the Negro can portray better 
than any other race. There is a pathos, a 
tenderness, an edge of sympathy, a beauty 
of loyalty, and a genuineness of simplicity 
wherein the African excels. 

I think the Negro is by nature the race 
best suited to Christianity. 

The Negro has none of that offensive and 
hard pride that stains the Caucasian. He 
is the exact opposite of the Prussian. 

In the great democracy of art, where the 
prejudices of race or speech disappear, and 
where “each shall paint the thing as he sees 
it for the God of things as they are,” the 
Negro is welcome. 

I was strangely moved by this perform- 
ance. I felt as if I were witnessing by far 
the most significant effort at self-expres- 
sion I had seen for a long time anywhere. 

It was something new, something re- 
mavens, something altogether fine and 
real. 





Men of the Month 


A UNITED STATES CONSUL 


HE Honorable C. H. Payne, who has 
been representing the American Gov- 
ernment in the Danish West Indies since 
August 1, 1903, was born in Monroe County, 
W. Va., in the late forties. He worked on 
the farm, in a blacksmith shop, in fact, any- 
where where he could earn an honest living 
for the support of his mother, grandmother 
and himself, his father having died when 
the son was but two years cld. 

Every opportunity for mental improve 
ment was utilized in study. As a result of 
such effort he was among the first colored 
persons to pass an examination for a cer- 
tificate to teach public school in Summers 
County, West Va., after the Civil War. 


During his period of school-teaching, Mr. 
Payne prepared himself, under private in- 
structors, for beginning a course of higher 
training, and later entered the Richmond 
Institute (now Union University) at Rich- 
mond, Va., where he was graduated in 1883. 
Since that date he has been engaged in pub- 


lic life. 

Mr. Payne served as Collector of Reve 
nue in West Virginia from 1889 to 1893, 
Special Agent of the U. S. Government from 
1899 to 1900, and from 1903 to the present 
date, he has been officiating as Consul of the 
United States of America at St. Thomas, 
Danish West Indies. 


A YOUNG ARCHITECT 

R. PAUL R. WILLIAMS was born in 
Los Angeles, Cal., February, 1894. 
He received his training in the Polytechnic 
High School of Los Angeles and the Beaux 
Arts Institute of Design. Wide-spread rec- 
ognition of the ability of Mr. Williams as 
an architect has come early in his career. 
At the age of twenty his design for a neigh- 
borhood civic center in Pasadena, Cal., won 
first prize of $200 over drawings of mature 
competitors from all parts of the country. 
He was awarded first honorable mention in 
architecture at the Chicago Emancipation 
Celebration in 1915, and was placed third 
for the Spering prize, an all-American com- 

petition held in New York last year. 
Mr. Williams is employed by one of the 
large architectural firms in Los Angeles. 
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The designing of many of the fine homes in 
Southern California can be attributed to his 
skill. In the architectural exhibit held in 
Los Angeles recently, two of his drawings, 
exhibited in the name of the firm which em- 
ploys him, attracted special attention and 
the booth containing them, along with other 
drawings was reproduced in the Los Angeles 
Times as the most attractive. 


A SOCIAL WORKER 
RS. ROBERT T. BROOKS was born in 
Birmingham, Ala., and educated in 
the public school of Tuscaloosa, Ala., St. 
Mark’s School for Girls at Birmingham, 
Ala., and at Fisk University. During her 
nine years’ residence in Kansas City, Mo., 
she did considerable volunteer work in so- 
cial agencies, and later took up training for 
that profession at the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, working under the 
United Charities of Chicago. In Kansas 
City she worked for several months at 
Swope Settlement, and as a volunteer with 
the Board of Public Welfare. Then an op- 
portunity came to work at St. John’s Con- 
gregational Church, with the Rev. W. N. 
DeBerry, at Springfield, Mass., and she 
gained additional experience by working 
with the Boston Associated Charities and 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, Social 
Service Department. While in Springfield 
she was superintendent of the Girls’ Club 
Workers, and the only colored member. She 
resigned this position to take up relief work 
in connection with the Associated Charities 

of Columbia, S. C., in July, 1915. 

Mrs. Brooks was engaged as a “visitor,” 
but she organized and developed the work 
with departments featuring child-placing, 
probation and employment and did effective 
educational work in addition to the main 
purpose of relief and rehabilitation. From 
mere relief work has developed the work of 
reconstructing family life, working to pre- 
vent poverty as well as to cure it, accord- 
ing to the best methods and without dis 
crimination, even though the colored auxil- 
iary furnishes only about $600 annually, 
about one-third of the actual relief expense 
and salary of that department. 

A large service is done for the unem- 
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ployed. Perhaps the best work accomplished 
has been in the courts where Mrs. Brooks 
has voluntarily served as Probation Officer, 
but with the consent and approval of the 
Judge, who has commended this service for 
boys very highly. 

Mrs. Brooks has addressed many notable 
groups of white people in the interest of 
her work. 

AN ARMY SERGEANT 
R. LEWIS BROADUS has been in the 
U. S. Army for twenty-six years and 
has served in Cuba, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. 

In Cuba he distinguished himself by re- 
covering the horses of the mounted officers 
at a great personal risk, and also saved the 
lives of four men of the regiment. He re- 
ceived a certificate of merit from President 
Roosevelt in 1906 for saving the life of Ser- 
geant J. M. Thompson of Fort Niobrara, 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Broadus is now stationed at the State 
Armory at Hartford, Conn., by request of 
the Adjutant General of the State of Con- 
necticut, to assist in the preparation of the 
ordnance returns. 


A MINISTER. 

HE Reverend Clifford L. Miller has re- 
cently been made the pastor of First 
Congregational Church, Talladega, Ala. 
Mr. Miller was born in Columbia, Tenn. 
He is a graduate of Fisk University, 1904, 
and of Andover Seminary, 1907, taking up 
special work in 1908 at Harvard. In 1912 he 
made a trip to England and France and 
upon his return, in 1913, he accepted a 
unanimous invitation to the pastorate of 





Union Congregational Church, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Mr. Miller comes of a family of 
preachers, all of his grandparents were ac- 
tive workers in the Baptist or Methodist 
churches, and a cousin was a bishop in the 
African Methodist Episcopal church. 


THE RECTOR OF ALL SAINTS 


EVEREND CASSIUS M. C. MASON 

was born in Baltimore, Md., October 
17, 1844. From a youth he was active in 
parochial work. He was elected clerk of 
the vestry before he had attained his major- 
ity, and was subsequently elected a vestry- 
man. In 1867, under his leadership as lay 
reader, with a number of the younger mem- 
bers of St. James Church, in Baltimore, he 
established St. Philip’s Mission, which in 
1873 became a part of Mt. Calvary Parish, 
and the name of the congregation changed 
to the “Chapel of St. Mary, the Virgin.” 
In 1879, Father Mason went to St. Louis, 
Mo., where he accomplished much effective 
church work. This finally eventuated in 
the present All Saints Parish, of which he 
was founder and the only rector. He re- 
ceived holy orders in the diocese of Missouri 
and at the time of his death was the senior 
priest of that diocese. After a ministry of 
thirty-five years at All Saints, the Rev. Mr. 
Mason died of pneumonia. Bishop Donald 
S. Tuttle, presiding bishop of the Episcopal 
church, together with his Coadjutor, Dean 
and twenty-four local rectors, officiated at 
his funeral. 


(See page 71.) 
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The Horizon 


THE WAR. 
OMPANY L of che 6th Massachusetts 
Infantry, a colored company, has been 

assigned to guard duty at Portsmouth, 
N. H. 
@ Bishop John Hurst of the A. M. E. 
Church has already raised $300 for colored 
French orphans in accordance with the 
plans of The Colored American Society for 
the Relief of French War Orphans. 
@ The second construction battalion consist- 
ing of Canadian colored men together with 
a good many American Negroes has ar- 
rived in England. 
@ Nine colored men were among the crew 
of the Portuguese merchant ship, Argo, 
which was torpedoed and sunk while en- 
route from New Orleans, La., to London, 
England. ‘Eight colored people were vic- 
tims on the City of Memphis, an American 
ship sunk by submarines. Two Negroes 
were lost in the sinking of the British ship, 
Crispin. 
@ Matthew Williams, a colored man, has of- 
fered himself and 960 Negroes of Mobile, 
Ala., to the United States for infantry ser- 
vice; 590 volunteers for an officers reserve 
training camp have been secured: 


Howard University ...........0s06060% 186 
Hampton Institute ......6ccccccece 150 
Virginia Union University ......... 112 
Linopin- University: 6s ccccsseccccs 60 
Virginia N. & I. Institute .......... 44 
Morgan College, Baltimore ........ 38 


It is expected that reports from colleges 
and universities farther South will bring 
the number up to 1,000; three companies of 
colored volunteers have been organized in 
Birmingham, Ala., and a movement is on 
foot to form a colored regiment; Thomas E. 
Miller, former president of the State Negro 
College, has offered to organize 30,000 South 
Carolina Negroes for active service in the 
army and navy. 

CA patriotic parade of some 3,000 colored 
citizens was held in Columbus, Ohio. Simi- 
lar parades and patriotic meetings have 
been held all over the country. 

@ More than 600 Negroes of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., met and pledged their services to 
the government; in Augusta, Ga., 800 


Negroes held a patriotic mass meeting; 
3,000 colored citizens of Houston, Tex., met 
in the city auditorium as a patriotic demon- 
stration and 12,000 marched in Austin. 

@ Two Red Cross Divisions have been 
formed in Washington, D. C., among colored 
women. One is known as the Harriet Tub- 
man Branch, with Dr. Marie Lucas as presi- 
dent, and the other has been formed at 
Howard University through the efforts of 
Miss Hallie Queen. 

( The Governor of South Carolina has ap- 
pointed a colored commission to have charge 
of a “more food” campaign. 

C The four colored regiments in the U. S 
Army have been recruited to full war 
strength and no more enlistments are being 
received. 

C La Frantz Jones of the colored Howard 
High School, Wilmington, Del., has been 
assigned to League Island as assistant wire- 
less operator. 

@ The Maryland League for National De- 
fense offered in March thirteen prizes for 
the best essays on Universal, Obligatory 
Military Service. The contest was national, 
and Mrs. Laura F. Wheatley, a colored stu- 
dent of Morgan College, Baltimore, won the 
third prize. The judges were the editors 
of the Baltimore daily papers. 

@ Dr. Ernest Lyon, ex-U. S. Minister to 
Liberia, addressed a meeting of colored 
women in the home of Mrs. George E. 
Frey, in Baltimore, Md., which resulted in 
the organization of The Women’s Patriotic 
League of Maryland. Mrs. Frey was made 
president, Mrs. Mason A. Hawkins, vice- 
president, Mrs. Howard Payne, secretar?, 
and Mrs. Howard Young, treasurer. 


INDUSTRY. 

Sens migration of Negroes from the 

South to the North, East, and West 
continues. A careful compilation of rec- 
ords of raitway agencies shows that the 
total movement of colored citizens from 
Albany, Ga., to northern and western 
states from June 1, 1916, to March 1, 1917, 
was approximately 4,500; figures compiled 
by T. Arnold Hill, of the Chicago Branch of 
the National League on Urban Conditions 
Among Negroes, from data of the railroads, 
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show that the Illinois Central transports 
an average of between sixty-five and sev- 
enty a day, and the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois between thirty and_ thirty-five 
daily; city and state officials say that more 
than 20,000 have come to Philadelphia, Pa., 
in the last six months; over 1,000 arrived 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15, within twenty- 
four hours; the Colorado and Southern Raii 
road brought 200 from Texas during the 
last two weeks; the Erie Railroad imported 
from Jacksonville, Fla., during the last week 
in March over 150; 300 left New Orleans, 
La., March 20, on the Southern Pacific 
steamer for New York, and 500 more left 
March 24; over 1,200 have recently migrat- 
ed from New Orleans to the North, West 
and East. 


Estimates as to the number of Negroes 
who have migrated from the South to the 
North, East and West vary. A statement 
from the railway companies received by the 
Lexington Conference of the Methodist 
Church, recently in session in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, puts the number at 1,000,000 during 
the past year; William J. Doherty. Deputy 
Commissioner of Charities, New York, es- 
timates 150,000 since war-time prosperity; 
J. H. Duckrey of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road reports over 2,000,000 since January 
1 of this year. Joseph E. Mannings, of 
Birmingham, Ala., estimates 500,000 since 
December 28, 1916; 150,000 coming to New 
York alone, about 100,000 to Philadelphia, 
Pa., and the rest to various communities in 
the East and North. 


@ Mayor Raymond of Newark, N. J., says 
that the Negroes have been a most “orderly, 
fine part of the city of Newark.” Ex-Gov- 
ernor Stokes declares that Negroes are 
“welcome in New Jersey.” 


( James Judson, the colored “Potato King” 
of Kansas, and James Slocum of Tulsa, 
Okla., are said to have invested heavily in 
Chicago real estate for the purpose of fur- 
nishing houses for colored immigrants. 

C As a result of efforts by Dr. George W. 
Bowles, a colored man who acts as exam- 
iner for employers at York, Pa., the fac- 
tories of that city are now employing many 
colored girls. 

@ The Remington Arms Company has se- 
cured and is seeking more colored labor 
for its plant at Eddystone, Pa. 

( The Utah Construction Company, Chey- 
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enne, Wyoming, is calling for 3,000 colored 
laborers. 

@ The Monitor announces openings for 
5,000 colored laborers in and around Omaha, 
Neb. The wages range from twenty to 
sixty cents per hour. There is work for 
farm hands, freight handlers, smelter and 
packing house laborers. 

( Colored women are being employed as car 
washers in the Big Four Railway yards in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

@ A number of Negro farmers in the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan District, composed of Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, have 
applied for membership. One organization 
has refused them and another has delayed 
action. 

€ Herman Peebles of Raleigh, N. C., won 
the first prize, a fifty dollar scholarship in 
the A. & T. College at Greensboro, in the 
Negro Boys’ Farm Clubs Contest for 1916. 
He produced 104 bushels of corn at a cost 
of twenty-two cents per bushel. The second 
prize, a forty dollar scholarship at the same 
institution, was won by Braxton Brewing 
who produced i20 bushels of corn at a cost 
of thirty-eight cents per bushel. The prizes 
were offered by the A. & T. Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 


MEETINGS. 
VER 1,000 colored school teachers are 
expected to attend the convention of 
the Muskogee County Normal Institute to 
be held in Muskogee, Okla., at Manual 
Training School, June 4 to 29. J. T. Smith 
has been appointed conductor. 
C( A North Carolina Negro Tailors’ Con- 
vention will be held in Greensboro July 
4-6. M. K. Tyson is secretary. 
@ The Mississippi Centennial Exposition 
which was to have opened next December 
will be postponed fifteen months on account 
of the war. 
@ The thirty-sixth annual session of the 
Louisiana Grand Lodge of the colored 
Knights of Pythias took place in New Or- 
leans. There was a large attendance. 
( The annual health conference was held 
at Baltimore under a committee headed by 
Mason A. Hawkins, Principal of the Col- 
ored High School. Judge R. H. Terrell 
was the chief speaker. 
@ Five hundred representative Negroes at- 
tended a convention at Wewoka, Okla., and 
a protective league was formed. 
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( The State Association of Colored Physi- 
cians, Pharmacists, and Dentists met in 
Savannah, Ga., May 15. The colored physi- 
cians, dentists, and pharmacists of South 
Carolina held their annual meeting in Co- 
lumbia. 

@ At the meeting of the Church Extension 
Board of the A. M. E. Church Bishop W. 
H. Heard was elected to succeed Bishop 
Levi J. Coppin as Chairman of the Board. 
It was reported that the total receipts 
March 31, 1917, were $37,308.21; the total 
disbursements $16,565.25, and the assets 
$394,647. 

@ The General Board of Foreign Missions 
of the A. M. E. Church held its annual ses 
sion in New York City, April 25. Bishop 
J. Albert Johnson presided. Many dis- 
tinguished churchmen were present. The 
secretary, Dr. Rankin, reported collections 
for missions for the year, $52,537.51. 

C The first annual Founder’s Day of Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., was celebrated April 
5. The principal speaker was William G. 
Willcox, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, and Chairman of the 
Tuskegee Trustee Board. 

@ Several prominent white educators took 
part in the recent session of the Negro 
Teachers’ Association held in Little Rock, 
Ark. Among those who spoke were J. L. 
Bond, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; P. P. Claxton, head of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education; D. L. Paisley, Super- 
intendent of Schools of Argenta, and Miss 
Erle Chambers, Chairman of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 

@ The Kentucky Negro Educational Asso- 
ciation held a successful three days’ con- 
vention in Louisville during April. Mrs. 
Booker T. Washington was the speaker 
April 26, and Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois deliv- 
ered a lecture April 27. An Indian operetta 
was given by 250 children from the colored 
schools, under Miss Mildred Bryant. 

C The National League on Urban Condi- 
tions Among Negroes held four meetings 
in New York April 29. William Pickens, 
Dean of Morgan College, Baltimore, Md., the 
Hon. William G. Willcox, president of the 
Board of Education, New York City, the 
Hon. Marcus M. Marks, Manhattan Borough 
President, were among the speakers. Dr. 
E. P. Roberts, the recently elected colored 
member of the Board of Education, New 
York City, presided at one of the meetings. 


Dr. George Foster Peabody presided at a 
meeting of the League in Brooklyn, April 
27. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, the principal 
speaker, said: ‘The white man cannot treat 
the Negro like a hog and expect him to act 
like a man.” 
MUSIC AND ART. 

es Seven Last Words of Christ,” by 

Theodore Du Bois, was effectively 
rendered Easter afternoon at St. Paul 
M. E. Church, San Antonio, Texas, by a 
large city chorus. Miss Cleota J. Collins, a 
colored singer of Cleveland, Ohio, was the 
directress. 
@ Members of the Drama League of Amer- 
ica attended a special meeting at the Gar- 
den Theatre, New York City, where the 
Colored Players produced Ridgely Tor- 
rence’s “Rider of Dreams,” “Granny Mau- 
mee,” and “Simon the Cyrenian.” Dr. W. 
E. B. Du Bois spoke on the Negro drama, 
and Miss Burrill of Washington, D. C., 
made an appeal for opportunity. The or- 
chestra for The Colored Players, under J. 
Rosamond Johnson, rendered songs and 
melodies of the Civil War period at Car- 
negie Hall, April 19, in “Wake Up America 
Day.” 
C “Rachel,” a drama by Angelina Grimke, 
played by colored men and women, was 
presented April 26 at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse, New York City, under the aus- 
pices of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
CA “Queen’s Pageant” for the benefit of 
Bethel Literary Association was success- 
fully directed at Metropolitan A. M. E. 
Church, Washington, D. C., April 24, by 
Mme. E. Azalia Hackley. The pageant in- 
cluded 200 actors. 
@ At the Dunbar High School, April 12, 
Charles E. Love, Jr., presented Mrs. Carrie 
W. Clifford’s “Tradition,” a one-act drama, 
for the benefit of public school playgrounds. 
@ The Harry T. Burleigh Choral Society 
gave a successful rendition of “Stabat 
Mater” by Rossini at Wesley M. E. Church, 
Little Rock, Ark., April 1. 
C In Seattle, Wash., April 5, the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra played the “New World 
Symphony” by Dvorak, which is built on 
Negro melodies. “Onaway, Awake, Be- 
loved” by S. Coleridge-Taylor, and “By the 
Pool,” Burleigh, were sung by Theodore 
Karle. At one of the exclusive functions of 
the Aloha Country Club a group of Bur- 
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leigh’s songs was sung and enthusiastically 
received. Montgomery Lynch, a well-known 
white musical conductor, rendered S. Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
March 20. At a musical lecture in Tacoma, 
John Blackmore, a white pianist, mentioned 
with pride the meeting of R. Nathaniel 
Dett, while coaching with Percy Grainger. 
Mrs. Nettie J. Asberry, a colored pianist, is 
planning a concert to be made up of compo- 
sitions by S. Coleridge-Taylor, Burleigh, 
Dett, and Cook. 

@ Oscar Seagle, at his recital in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., at the Academy of Music, March 25, 
sang a group of Negro spirituals arranged 
by Burleigh. The Brooklyn Life says: “In 
Oscar Seagle these songs have found their 
true interpreter.” 

@ The National Federation of Musical Clubs 
at its biennial convention, held in Birming- 
ham, Ala., April 15-22, proposed that the 
Negro melodies of plantation days be made 
a national asset. Action will be taken to 
ask the U. S. Government to preserve the 
songs, in accordance with resolutions already 
adopted. 

@ At the All-American League’s conclave 
held at Exposition Park, Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 22, J. D. Reynolds was awarded 
first prize, a gold medal, for free hand 
crayon drawings, and a diploma for plain 
and ornamental pen and ink lettering. 

@ An excellent performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was given April 26 at Jordan 
Hall, Boston, Mass., by a chorus of colored 
singers conducted by Dr. Walter O. Taylor. 
The assisting soloists were Rachel Walker, 
soprano; Marion Anderson, contralto; 
Roland W. Hayes, tenor, and Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, baritone. Frederick P. White, was 
the organist, with Lillian Ray Beal and Wil- 
liam S. Lawrence at the piano, combined 
with a selected orchestra. It was Miss An- 
derson’s first appearance in Boston. She is 
a young singer from Philadelphia and is the 
possessor of an exceptional voice of great 
beauty. Her singing was the sensation of 
the evening. 

@ Among the compositions sung at the 
Nylic Choral Society concert at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on April 26, was Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Viking Song.” The assisting so- 
loist, Edith Chapman Gould, soprano, also 
sang songs by Coleridge-Taylor. 

C The last studio recital of the season of 
Arthur B. Hunt of St. Paul, Minn., was 
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noticeable for the number of pieces by com- 
posers of color and those written after the 
Negro idiom. 

d “An Evening With Negro Poets and Mu- 
sicians” was held at the Union Baptist 
Church, Zanesville, Ohio, on April 19 under 
the direction of Charles E. Frye. 

( The winter tour of Maud Cuney Hare, 
pianist, and William H. Richardson, bari- 
tone, closed at Washington, D. C., with a 
song recital at Lincoln Temple Congrega- 
tional Church on April 20. Mr. Richardson 
sang numbers by Handel, Leoncavallo, Mas- 
senet, Cadman, Rosamond Johnson, and Bur- 
leigh, with a group of folk-songs drawn from 
the Creole, Afro-American and English. 
Mrs. Hare was heard in pieces by Rebikoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Cyril Scott, and MacDowell. 
C Samuel O’Farrill and his son, Juan P. 
O’Farrill, of Havana, Cuba, are members of 
the orchestra with the Flame Company, now 
playing in Boston, Mass. The son has a 
long contract as song-writer with the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company. 

CA troupe of “Fisk Jubilee Singers” is 
giving successful concerts in Australia. 

@ The Los Angeles Branch of the N. A. A. 
C. P. is offering gold and silver medals for 
efficiency in music. Miss Edna Heard won 
the gold medal this year, and Miss Hazel 
Robinson the silver medal. The Mayor of 
the city conferred the prizes. 


EDUCATION. 
OGER WILLIAMS’ UNIVERSITY, 
Nashville, Tenn., has celebrated her 

fiftieth anniversary. Biddle University, 
Charlotte, N. C., will celebrate her fiftieth 
anniversary at the coming commencement, 
the first week in June. 
@ William Mason, a freshman in the Arts 
College at the State University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, won first prize of twenty dollars in 
the university oratorical contest held at 
Northminister Church. His subject was 
“Americanism and Prohibition.” 
( The Tennessee State Legislature has ap- 
propriated $75,000 to the A. & I. State Nor- 
mal School at Nashville; at St. Louis, Mo., a 
bill has passed both houses granting au- 
thority to St. Louis County to vote a bond 
issue for the purpose of erecting a high 
school for colored children. Governor Gar- 
dener signed the bill. 
@ Libraries have been given to each of the 
four colored city schools of Raleigh, N. C., 
at a cost of $500. 
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(@ Twenty-six colored persons graduated 
from the Night High School in Houston, 
Texas. 

( At the Medford, Mass., High School, Leon 
Furr, a colored boy, has been made captain 
of the hockey team, and Henry Jeffress, an- 
other colored lad, first sergeant of the school 
regiment. 

@ The Lexington, Ky., city schools, under 
supervisor W. H. Fouse, received the highest 
award for the most complete school exhibit 
at the recent meeting of the colored teachers 
at Louisville. 

C Miss Marie Mitchell, a colored student in 
the business training department of the 
Cambridge, Mass., High School, was award- 
ed second prize in the typewriting contest. 
@ Miss Beatrice E. Lee, who graduated 
from the University of Chicago last year, 
has been appointed teacher of German in 
the Chicago public schools. 

@ The Harriet Beecher Stowe School gave a 
masque on social education at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The story, “The Eternal Brother- 
hood,” was written by W. L. Anderson, and 
was presented by Principal Jennie D. Porter 
and her pupils in eight scenes at the Emory 
Auditorium. 

@ The forty-ninth closing exercises of 
Hampton Institute have taken place 
with ninety-eight graduates. 

C In place of one new colored school build- 
ing for Houston Heights, Houston, Tex., to 
be built out of the proceeds of the recently 
voted bond issue of $225,000, two smaller 
brick buildings will be erected. 

@ A summer school for colored teachers is 
to be conducted at Straight College under 
the auspices of the New Orleans School 
Board, June 11 to July 20. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

Ae has been issued by the De- 

partment of Labor to William Jen- 
nings Newson, a student of the Dunbar 
High School, Washington, D. C., as a wire- 
less operator. 
CN. Z. Crawford, a colored man, recently 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., but a native of Charles- 
ton, S. C., has been made a Deputy Sheriff 
of Noank, Conn. 
@ When the Boy Scouts in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., went on a ten mile hike recently, 
Harry Johnson, a colored Boy Scout, dis- 
covered and removed a log burning on a 
railway track. He will be given a merit 


badge for his brave and quick action. 
@ Public Defender for the Negro is a new 
office created in Pittsburgh, Pa., by Mayor 
Armstrong. Rev. A. M. Patterson, a col- 
ored man, has been designated by the 
Mayor to fill this office. He will appear 
regularly in Magistrate Fugassi’s court and 
defend, free of charge, every Negro whose 
case deserves investigation. 

(A six-day spring carnival was held by 
Negroes at Independence Heights, an ex- 
clusive colored town six miles from Hous- 
ton, Tex. There were horse and automobile 
races every day and the carnival closed 
April 21 with a baseball game between the 
Colored High School and Houston College. 
Inauguration Day was celebrated when of- 
ficials elected at the city election were in- 
stalled to office. 

@ A Mardi Gras was given in Washington, 
D. C., recently at Convention Hall for the 
benefit of the Y. W. C. A. Over 2,000 peo- 
ple attended and $700 was cleared. Mrs. 
Anita Brown was manager of the affair. 

@ The Jackson Bill, introduced by Major 
R. R. Jackson of the Eighth Illinois Regi- 
ment, which is intended to prevent exhibi- 
tion of pictures like “The Birth of a Na- 
tion” on the ground that such pictures in- 
cite race hatred, passed both Houses, but 
was vetoed by the Governor. 

@ A house and lot have been purchased for 
a Negro hospital in Fayetteville, Tenn., for 
which $1,100 has been raised. Part of this 
sum was appropriated by the County Court 
and the Corporation of Fayetteville, and 
the balance contributed by both white and 
colored citizens. 

@ Colored people of New Orleans, La., are 
planning a $10,000 hospital on Delachaise 
street. 

@ Jesse L. Livermore, a white Wall Street 
speculator, while a guest at the Seminole 
Club, Jacksonville, Fla., was so pleased 
with a sauce made by the colored head- 
waiter, Oscar C. Carter, that he has given 
$10,000 to put his product, to be known as 
the Oscar Carter Sauce, on the market. 

C Isaiah Williams, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
has invented a machine gun. 

@In Knoxville, Tenn., the City Commis- 
sioners have appointed John Singleton to 
the detective force and David Saunders to 
the police force. There are now five colored 
men serving on the city police force. 

@ The Bayshore Hotel at Buckroe Beach, 
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Va., opened May 15 with considerable im- 
provements in facilities and service. 

@ The colored women’s clubs of Oregon 
have organized a state federation. Mrs. 
H. M. Gray is president. 

@ W. Stokeley, a colored boy and a runner 
of the St. Christopher A. C., led 250 har- 
riers to the finish at the annual road race 
run of the Paulist Athletic Club in New 
York City. 

@ In Jacksonville, Fla., a playground for 
colored children has been established, and 
a school is being erected on Stanton avenue, 
to cost $140,000. 

@ The colored workers for the Nashville, 
Tenn., Y. M. C. A., have raised over $20,- 
000. Of the $20,000 raised for the St. 
Louis, Mo., Y. M. C. A. building, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. E. Malone contributed $5,000. 

@ Mrs. Mary E. Wilson, Boston, Mass., has 
held between January 18 and March 18 
twelve meetings throughout New England, 
at which $446.42 was raised for the Anti- 
Lynching Fund of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Mrs. Wilson’s expenses for her services and 
travel were defrayed by friends and thus 
were no tax upon the treasury of the N. A. 
A; CG ?. 


THE CHURCH. 
a ministers of Newport News, 
Va., have pledged their aid to the 
Ministerial Association in the effort of that 
body to secure a religious census of the 
city. A. F. Williams, Secretary of the Ne- 
gro Y. M. C. A., was made Chairman of the 
Committee, and Rev. Sharp, Secretary. 
@ The New York Conference of Northern 
Methodists has openly denounced the pro- 
posed elimination of Negro delegates to the 
General Conference. The Rev. Philip M. 
Waters, President of Gammon Theologicai 
Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., declared that the 
denomination did not seek unity at the cost 
of humiliation for its loyal Negro mem- 
bers. Such a suggestion, he declared, was 
proof that “the cause of democracy is not 
yet fought out in America.” A resolution 
favoring the unification of the Methodist 
Church in this country, without discrimina- 
tion against the Negro, was passed at the 
77th annual New England Southern Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
held in Providence, R. I., March 31. 
@ The annual spring rally of Mother Zion 


* $10,000 by the deceased. 


Church, in New York City, resulted in rais- 
ing $4,188. Rev. J. W. Brown is pastor. 
C Colored ministers of New York have re- 
fused to co-operate with the Billy Sunday 
meetings, claiming that they were ignored 
when the movement was planned. 

@ Dr. John R. Hawkins reports that the 
A. M. E. Church raised in dollar money 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1917, $226,796. This is $12,000 more than 
last year. 


POLITICS. 
OLORED voters in Fresno, Cal., have 
met and organized the Afro-Ameri- 

can Civic League. William Bigby, Jr., is 
secretary. 
C By a plurality of more than 2,000, Louis 
B. Anderson, Assistant Corporation Coun- 
sel, was elected Alderman from the Second 
Ward, Chicago, IIl., to succeed Oscar De 
Priest. 
(A colored man, Virgil Chambliss, has 
been elected an Alderman of Mounds, IIl. 


PERSONAL. 

AMES SAUNDERS, the only colored 

officer on the police force of Plain- 
field, N. J., has retired after serving twen- 
ty-six years. He will be paid a pension of 
$600 a year for the balance of his life. 
C James C. Thomas, the well-known under- 
taker of New York City, has suffered a 
stroke of paralysis. 
C Mrs. Albert Winslow of Auburn, N. Y., 
has been left a legacy of $200 by a former 
white employer, Mrs. Sarah Prowd. 
C The law firm of McGrew, Laybourne and 
MacGregor of Springfield, Ohio, is seeking 
to locate Marie and Mary Duncan, who are 
heirs to considerable property. The Dun- 
can girls were taken from the Clark County, 
Ohio, Children’s Home about fifteen years 
ago. 
@ Binga Dismond, who has been a star of 
the University of Chicago’s track team for 
three years, has given up athletics to study 
medicine. 
@ Capt. Benjamin 0. Davis has been with- 
drawn as military instructor at Wilber- 
force University and will be sent to the 
Philippines. 
C William J. Mossell, in Baltimore, Md., 
for many years valet to the late Oscar G. 
Murray, who was president of the B. & O. 
Railroad for many years, has been willed 
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@ The Sarah Ann White Home for Colored 
People and the Layton Home for Aged Col- 
ored People, Wilmington, Del., have each 
been bequeathed $1,000 through the will of 
the late Edward Betts. 

@ Louis W. Renn of Norfolk, Va., has cele- 
brated his fiftieth anniversary as an em- 
ployee of the Sea Board Air Line Railroad. 
@ Mrs. W. A. Hunton has become Northern 
Secretary of the Fort Valley School of 
which Mr. H. A. Hunt is principal. 

@ Bishop I. N. Ross has returned from 
West Africa, where he has been since Janu- 
ary 28, 1917. 

( The necrology for the month includes the 
Rev. Cassius M. C. Mason, for thirty-seven 
years rector of All Saints P. E. Church, St. 
Louis, Mo.; James E. Churchman, a well- 
known colored man of Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
Sarah L. Taylor, the mother of John B. 
Taylor, the champion sprinter; Mrs. Han- 
nah Walker, a business woman in New 
York City, said to be worth over $150,000; 
the Hon. J. R. Terrell, prominent in fra- 
ternal circles and a widely known business 
man; Prof. A. H. Colwell, formerly prin- 
cipal of the city school at Bryan, Tex., 
where he served seventeen consecutive 
years; Mrs. Sarah Wright, for many years 
prominent in the work of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Mrs. Wright had 
a minister’s certificate and was for some 
time pastor of the A. M. E. Church at 
Marshalltown. One of her sons is Herbert 
R. Wright, American consul to Venezuela, 
who has been stationed at Puerto Cabello 
and who has recently resigned and returned 
to America. 

@ Spencer R. Smith, the white principal of 
the Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, 
is dead. He was a firm friend of colored 
folk and prevented discrimination or segre- 
gation in his school, which has a large 
number of colored pupils. 


FOREIGN. 

IX the recent pageant commemorating 

Washington’s birthday, the local papers 
of Honolulu lauded the 25th U. S. Infantry, 
stationed at Schofield Barracks, who not 
only did themselves proud in the line of 
march, but carried off all honors in the 
athletic events that followed. 
@ One hundred out of 800 colored employ 
ees at the Cristobal Dry Dock, Panama, 
have struck for higher wages. 
C Recent reports declare that there are now 


700,000 colored troops in the French army. 
They are from Algiers, Morocco, Nigeria, 
Dahomey, and the French Congo. 

C So terrific has been the strain of the 
fever-producing climate and other hard- 
ships in German East Africa that the Brit- 
ish are now training natives to take the 
places of whites. 


GHETTO. 

OHN RANDOLPH, the famous Virgin- 

ian statesman, said in his will: “I 
give and bequeath to all my slaves their 
freedom, heartily regretting that I have ever 
been the owner of one.” He also willed 
$15,000 for the purchase of land for them. 
William Leigh, his executor, bought land 
in Mercer County, Ohio, but the residents 
refused to let the Negroes come there. 
Leigh then sold the land in 1846. Heirs 
of the slaves in August, 1907, sued for their 
interest in the land, but the Ohio Supreme 
Court rendered a decision March 20, 1917, 
upholding Leigh in disposing of it. 
CA verdict of $1,200 against Dr. W. M. 
McCabe, Superintendent of the City Hos- 
pital, was awarded by a jury in the Circuit 
Court at Nashville, Tenn., March 22, in a 
suit brought by Eva Butler, Alma Posey, 
and George Lynch, Negroes, who alleged 
that the hospital superintendent had per- 
formed an autopsy on the body of their 
mother, who had died in the hospital, in vio- 
lation to their wishes. 
(In St. Louis, Mo., the colored members 
of the Knights of Pythias are in a legal 
controversy for control of the Order. An 
attempt is being made to unseat Aaron W. 
Lloyd, who has been Grand Chancellor of 
the State Body for sixteen years. 
@ The Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., 
handed down a decision April 138, reinstat- 
ing the Virginia Grand Lodge of the 
Knights of Pythias in the Supreme Lodge. 
C Representative Glass, of Philadelphia, 
has introduced a bill in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature preventing places of public re- 
sort or amusement from discriminating 
against persons on account of race or re- 
ligion. A penalty of from $100 to $500 is 
provided for violations, to go to the ag- 
grieved persons, and a similar one to the 
counties where the violations occur. The 
bill, if enacted, will strengthen the Civil 
Rights Law of 1887. 
@ Negroes in Richmond, Va., have organ- 
ized to fight segregation, and the Civic Im- 
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provement League has registered a strong 
protest against Richmond’s segregation or- 
dinance. 


C Segregation of the Negro population of 
Chicago into restricted sections by legisla- 
tive action has been proposed and will be 
pushed by the Chicago Real Estate Board. 
While the committee which drafted the 
resolutions was composed of representatives 
of both races, the colored people opposed 
the passage of the suggestions embodied in 
the committee’s report, and the majority of 
them withdrew from the meeting. At one 
point in the discussion, E. F. Manns, a col- 
ored real estate broker, threatened that if 
the resolutions were passed the most desir- 
able sections of the city would be invaded 
by Negroes. 

( The proposed disfranchisement of 165,000 
Porto Ricans by a property and literacy test 
failed through the efforts of Meyer London, 
Socialist representative of New York, who 
assailed the bill so bitterly that Congress- 
man Mann wanted him “disciplined” by the 
House. London persisted and forced a res- 
olution to grant the Porto Ricans ten years 
in which to either acquire property or to 
learn to read and write. 

@ The boxing commission has drawn a line 
on mixed bouts in Ohio. 

CA bill has been introduced into the In- 
diana Legislature for the appropriation of 
$25,000 to establish a Housemaids’ Training 
School for colored women at New Albany. 

@ White residents are protesting against 
the erection of a colored hospital and or- 
phanage at Chelsea avenue and Ayres 
street, Memphis, Tenn. 

@ Because Gladys Willis, a colored girl in 
the Waynesboro, Pa., High School, has been 
selected to deliver one of the essays at the 
commencement exercises on account of her 
high marks, several of the white students 
have threatened to refuse to appear on the 
stage commencement night. 

@ The white matron of the dining room of 
the University of Illinois gave the colored 
girl students notice that they were to be 
segregated in the dining room. The girls 
referred the matter to Major R. R. Jackson, 
who learned from President Edmond 
James that the order was a “misunderstand- 
ing,” and that it would be corrected at once. 
C The “Jim Crow” post office window at 
Pensacola, Fla., has been abolished by order 
of the Department at Washington. 
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CA bill which would allow Jim Crow 
schools in Pennsylvania has been quietly 
introduced into the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture. It slipped through the Senate before 
anyone knew what it meant. Colored peo- 
ple are organizing to stop its further prog- 
ress. 

@ The colored citizens of Galveston, Tex., 
are protesting against the lawlessness of 
white soldiers who have been terrorizing 
the colored population, and have killed two. 
@ Miss Malinda Phifer, a colored girl, has 
sued the Strand Theatre of Delaware, Ohio, 
for discrimination. 

( The validity of the many Negro segre- 
gation ordinances passed in many cities was 
argued again before the full bench of the 
Supreme Court at Washington, D. C., 
April 27. 

@ L. Kernahan was refused service in a 
restaurant at Eighth avenue and 117th 
street, New York City. He sued the pro- 
prietor and recovered $100 damages 


C Several hundred white laborers on the 
half-million dollar fire brick factory of the 
General Refractories Company, Olive Hill, 
Ky., are trying to oppose the introduction 
of colored labor. 

@ Three sophomores of Howard University 
offered to join the navy. When they asked 
what service would be required of them they 
were told they would be assigned to the 
“mess department”—that is, to the dining 
room service. The boys returned to 
Howard. 


C In Mansfield, La., E. L. Calhoun, a white 
man convicted of the murder of Green Co- 
lumbia, a Negro, was given a jail sentence 
of thirty minutes in a cell and discharged. 

@ The New Jersey Prison Inquiry Commis- 
sion, through charges brought by the Citi- 
zens League of Hudson County, has found 
among other things that James Williamson, 
a colored prisoner who was found dead in 
his cell a few years ago, and pronounced a 
victim of heart palpitation by the county 
physician, was murdered by trusties, who 
gave him a beating with black-jacks and 
pieces of lead pipe because he was “sassy.” 
@ Rev. S. C. Garner, a Baptist preacher, 
was killed by a mob at Kissimmee, Fla. He 


had planted and homesteaded 160 acres, and 
the property was worth $5,000. On March 2 
he was warned to leave his home within 
twenty-four hours, but was reassured by the 
sheriff. He was killed March 27. 
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| WHEN CAN YOU BUY 
LIFE INSURANCE? 


Completes Your Life-Line 


Have you ever realized that there are only two things in this world that a man 
cannot buy at any time that he may have the money? These things are the salva- 
tion of his soul and life insurance. And looking at it from one angle, he can get 
religion when he cannot get life insurance. For the obtaining of insurance is 
dependent on three things—health, character and money. The man who is physi- 
cally or morally defective cannot get life insurance although the wealth of a Midas 
may be his. The percentage of applications for insurance that are declined each 
year because the applicants are unable to pass satisfactorily the examination of their 
physical conditions and characters reaches the surprisingly high rate of eleven per 
cent of all applications submitted. Yet in spite of these incontrovertible facts, the 
majority of men and women go serenely through life, believing that all that they 
need to do to obtain protection on their lives is to apply for the insurance and to 
pay the premiums. No greater fallacy than this ever existed. The medical exami- 
nation of the life insurance company ofttimes reveals glaring physical defects of the 
existence of which the possessors had no idea. 


Since these things are true then, can you afford to put off making that appli- 

j cation until you pay for that home or buy that car? Can you afford to put this off 
in order to buy something for your wife that she may not absolutely need, when 

\ your widow may need the bare necessities of life when you have gone? Remem- 

+ ber, you can contract tuberculosis, or develop Bright’s disease, cancer, 

\ apoplexy or heart disease and still buy a home or an automobile; but if 

\ your physical condition is impaired, no amount of money can purchase 


protection on your life. 


Please 
send me 


seageeiere \ ARE YOU GOING TO WAIT ? 


insurance. Write today and see whether or not you are able to get 


insurance. 


Mi, STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: 200 AUBURN AVE., 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


\,__ OVER FOUR MILLION OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


HEMAN E. PERRY, President 
HARRY H. PACE, Sec.-Treasurer 


* 


(C. June, 1017) 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


(Continued from page 58) 


Lincoln Institute 


Founded by Negro soldiers. 
ported by the State of Missouri. For 
both men and women. Faculty of 34 
from the best schools and colleges of 
the country. College Department, offer- 
ing four years’ course with degree 
Bachelor of Arts; Normal Department, 
offering two years’ course preceded by 
four years of Standard High School 
work, and leading to the Degree Bach- 
elor of Pedagogy. College preparatory 
course. Music, art, domestic science, 
elocution, agriculture, blacksmithing, 
machinery, electric engineering, car- 
pentry, cabinet making, automobile re- 
pairing and construction, sewing, art 
needlework, basketry, raffia, drawing 
and fine arts. Normal diploma is a life 
certificate to teach in the public schools 
of Missouri. One of the best schools 
in the country for students of limited 
means. Catalog on request. 


Sup- 


Benjamin Franklin Allen 
President 


Jefferson City, Missouri 





Summer School for Teachers 
SELMA UNIVERSITY, SELMA, ALA. 
June 11-July 20, 1917 


Alabama Certificates Extended 
Extensive Practical Courses 


Send for Bulletin 





“In Free Kansas.” 


WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


and 


STATE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


QUINDARO, KANSAS 
Ideally located with city advantages and country 
surroundings. 
A good wholesome atmosphere for the growing 
students. Personal interest of teacher in student. 
Complete equipment to give best practical training. 
MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 
Departments: Normal, Commercial, Theological, In- 
dustrial, Music. 
TERMS REASONABLE. STRONG FACULTY. 
Write for Catalog. 
22nd Annual Session opens Sept. 10, 1917. 
Dr. H. T, Kealing, President. 
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1867 1917 


Howard 
University 


Stephen M. Newman, A. M., D. D., 
President. 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 
A. B. and B. S. COURSES 













TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
A. B. and B. S. Courses in Education 


SCHOOL OF MANUAL ARTS AND 
APPLIED SCIENCES 
B. S. Courses in 
Engineering, 
Home Economics, 
Manual Arts. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Mus. B. Courses 
















ACADEMY 
Two Preparatory Courses: 
Classical, 
Scientific. 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Secretarial Course, 
Accounting Course, 
General Course. 


LIBRARY TRAINING CLASS 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
B. D. Courses, 
Diploma Course. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
M. D. Courses in Medicine, 
D. D. S. Courses in Dentistry, 
Phar. D. Courses in Pharmacy. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
LL. B. Courses 


For catalog, address: 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Christian Duty 


compels you to provide for your family and dependents. Then why not 
provide for a perpetual income during sickness and accidental injuries? Will 
you consider your duty properly discharged if you make provision only 
down to death, and leave the widow and those dear little orphans penniless 
after your death? It is the privilege of every man and a duty every man 
owes himself and family to carry sufficient insurance to provide the neces- 
sities of life during illness, and to pay off the expenses and the mortgage 
on the home after death. 


Why would a man provide well for his wife and ghildren during his life 
and leave them beggars after his death? A good Insurance Company is next 
to the Church; a SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY policy is better than a bank 
account; you draw from the bank your deposit plus interest; you draw from 
SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY, not what you put in, but as long as you are sick 
and an undiminished death claim paid to the family after death. Some 
have put in $50.00 and drawn out $500.00. Why not act today? Tomor- 
row you may not be able to pass the examination for a good policy in a 
reliable Insurance Company. 


Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: 527 N. 2nd St., Richmond, Va. 


District offices and agencies in all the principal cities of the State. 
INSURES AGAINST SICKNESS, ACCIDENT AND DEATH. 


A. D. PRICE, President. THOS. M. CRUMP, Secretary. 
B. L. JORDAN, Asst. Secretary. 
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BOOKS BY PROMINENT NEGROES 


Issued by The Neale Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 





The American Cavalryman. By Henry F. Downinc 
Mr. Downing perhaps has had a more varied career 
than any other living Negro from the Civil War to 
the war between the United States and Germany. 
He was the first colored man to represent the United 
States at a city of a white government, by appoint- 
ment of President Cleveland. He introduced Cole- 
ridge-Taylor to the London Public. He persuaded 
Liberia to open its doors to foreign capital. Merely 
to recount his activities in public life of the past 
fifty years would take a volume. But his highest 
renown has been won as a man of letters, and this 
is a romance of Liberia—a romance of a very high 
order, written by the only man who could have writ- 


ten it. $1.50 by mail. 
Haiti: Her History and Her Detractors 

By J. N. Lecer 
M. Leger, formerly represented Haiti as Minister 


to the United States, and later 
as a member of the Peace 


represented Haiti 
Conference, at The 


Hague. In Europe as well as in America he is re- 
garded as one of the ablest men of his race. Two 
editions: one in English and one in French. IiIlus- 
trated. Each edition $3.20 by mail. 


The Facts of Reconstruction 


Major Lynch, an officer of the United States Army, 
lived through Reconstruction, and took a lively 
part therein. He served as a Member of Congress, 
later became Fourth Auditor of the Treasury, and 
by far the greater part of his adult life has been 
passed in public service. The late Sen. Hoar in his 
“Autobiography” referred to Major Lynch in high 
terms. Illustrated. Fourth thousand. $1.65 by mail. 


By Joun R. Lyncn 


Redder Blood By Witiiam M. 


Prof. Ashby was recently graduated from Yale, This 
novel, his first book, is a valuable contribution to 
the literature of his race. $1.00 by mail. 


ASHBY 


Ethiopia By Crayton ApbDAMS 
Mr. Adams writes of the Land of Promise in this 
powerful novel,—the adjective is used deliberately. 


The ancient Kingdom of Ethiopia has passed away, 
but its name still lives, not only as the proper 
appellation of the Negro race, but also figuratively, 
principally to designate the invisible kingdom of na- 
tive Africans and their descendants. $1.00 by mail. 


Race Adjustment By Ketty MILter 
Prof. Miller, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Howard University, is easily in the 
first rank of Negro teachers, writers, orators, and 
leaders, and is so recognized on both sides of the 
Atlantic. This volume comprises his essays on the 
Negro in America that won for him fame as a man 
of letters when they were first published periodically. 
Third edition. $2.15 by mail. 


Out of the House of Bondage By Kerry MILter 


This volume by Dean Miller contains the essays that 
he had written up to the time of its publication that 
were not included in his earlier volume, ‘‘Race Ad- 
justment,” and have been written since the earlier 
volume was published. Already the sale of this new 
volume has been large. $1.65 by mail. 





Negro Culture in West Africa By Georce W. E tis 


Mr. Ellis was for eight years Secretary of the 
United States Legation in Liberia. Since his 
return to America, he has written extensively on the 
Negro and his problems, and has taken a prominent 
place among the leaders of his race. In many re- 
spects this latest book of his is the most important 
work on the Negro yet published,—the Negro in 


Africa. Illustrated. $2.15 by mail. 


Racial Adjustments in the Methodist Episcopal 


Church By Joun H. Reep 
The Rev. Dr. Reed, D.D., K.C., writes authori- 
tatively on the subject matter of his book. In- 
troduction by Adna B. Leonard, D.D., LL.D. $1.60 
by mail. 

The Black Man’s Burden 
By Witiiam H. Hoxtzcraw 


Prof. Holtzclaw is the founder and the principal of 
the Utica Normal and Industrial Institute for the 
Training of Colored Young Men and Young Women, 
already one of the largest educational institutions in 
the South. Introduction by the late Booker T. 
Washington. Third thousand. $1.00 by mail. 


Negro Tales By Josern S. Cotter 


Prof. Cotter is the principal of one of the largest 
schools for Negroes in the South. Like Prof. 
Ashby and Mr. Adams, Prof. Cotter reveals Negro 
life in imaginative prose fiction,—a branch of litera- 
ture to which Negro authors should give greater at- 
tention. $1.00 by mail. 


The Voice of Mizriam 
Prof. Paisley, for 


By JouHn Wa TER Paisley 
many years a professor of 
English Literature, has assembled in this volume 
his own poems. The book deserves a place on the 
library shelf where Dunbar’s fine poems afe to be 
found. $1.25 by mail. 


The New Negro By WitiiamM Pickens 


Dean Pickens, Dean of Morgan College, was grad- 
uated from Yale in the highest grade of his class. 
There he won the Phi Beta Kappa Key and the 
Ten Eyck Oration. In this book, the full title of 
which is “The New Negro; His Political, Civil, and 
Mental Status,” he discusses with great force and 
clarity nearly all the pressing political problems that 
now confront his race. $1.60 by mail. 


The Key By James S. Stemons 


Mr. Stemons is the Field Secretary of the Joint 
Organization for Equalizing Industrial Opportuni- 
ties and the League of Civic and Political Re- 
form. He holds this work to be what its full title 
implies: “The Key; or, a Tangible Solution of the 
Negro Problem.’”” Undoubtedly the work is a power- 
ae eeney of the Negro and his problems. $1.00 by 
mail. 


Order through 


THE NEALE PUBLISHING CO., 


“asevavet" or THE CRISIS, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Mrs. M. Watson Rudd 


of the 


Ideal Exclusive Parlors 


announces a Special Course in the 


Art of Beauty Culture 


during the summer months. 


This course is planned with special reference 
to teachers and students contemplating a sum- 
mer in New York City. As the size of the 
class is limited prospective students should 
apply early. 


Address Mrs. M. Watson Rudd, 47 West 42d 
Street, New York City. 


Red Rose Face Powder 


Made in all shades to suit your com- 
plexion; heals and beautifies. Price 
50c. Sample size 2o0c. 


Red Rose Cold Cream 


For dry faces. Price s50c and 25c. 


Red Rose Vanishing Cream 


For oily faces. Price 50c and 25c. 


Red Rose Beauty Cream 


For use at night; a real skin food 
that cleanses, softens and preserves. 
Price 75¢ and 50c. 


All made of the best materials. 


FLORESSENCE MFG. CO., 
239 West 63d St., New York City 
J. R. WIGGINS, Manager. 






























MURIEL’S 
SHOPPING 
SERVICE 


Your shopping done for you in 
The Greatest Market in The 
World by Experts at No Extra 
Cost to you. 





We will purchase for you Any 
Article you wish in Department, 
Retail or Wholesale Store, or any 
trade Agency, 
Manufacturer. 


Distributor, or 





You may write plainly describ- 
ing such articles or any of your 
“Wants” and it will get the quick- 
est possible attention at the very 
lowest cost to you, saving you 
many dollars, 


Send money, express order or 
Registered letter to cover entire 
cost. When you have all infor- 
mation concerning such articles 
you desire to purchase, if there is 
a balance it will be refunded 
promptly. 


All packages will be shipped 
with express charges “Collect” 
unless otherwise requested. - 









MME. BRIDGES’ SCHOOL OF 
French Dressmaking, Ladies’ Tailoring and Millinery. 
Bridges System. : c 
Special Courses in Designing, Copying, Draping, 
Making, Trimming, Finishing, Cutting and Fitting. 
Special reduction in tuition given to students en- 
tering in groups of three or more or to one student 
taking two or more consecutive courses. 
Individual Instruction. A Bridges Diploma means 
something to you. 
Chicagy, Ill. 


448 E. 85th 8t 
ROLAND W. HAYES, Tenor 


Recitals Concerts Oratorio Opera 
“An unusually good voice. The natural 
quality is beautiful. It is a luscious yet manly 
voice. Mr. Hayes sings freely and with good 
taste."—Philip Hale, in the Boston Herald. 
“A voice of unusual sweetness and calibre.’ 
—Chattanooga Times. 
Address: 3 WARWICK ST.. BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention THe Crisis 


Reference furnished to any pur- 
chasers whenever desired. 


Address all communications to: 


MURIEL’S SHOPPING 
SERVICE 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Help Your 


Country By 
Helping 
Yourself 


The present financial condi- 
tion of our country is due to the 
great demand for money and 
credit by the allied nations at 
war. Industrial conditions at 
home have produced an oppor- 
tunity for the buying of im- 
proved real estate in New York 
City for prices comparable only 
with those of the days of the 
Civil War when the founda- 
tions of many of our great for- 
tunes were laid. 


If you desire to live in New 
York City or obtain a secure 
real estate investment yielding 
a large profit, located on a con- 
necting subway route twenty- 
five minutes from Broadway or 
City Hall, address 


W. FREDERICK TROTMAN 


Lord’s Court Building 
27 William St. New York City 





Mantian 


| 





Negro Motion Picture 


The Frederick Douglass Film Co. 


Presents 
A Fascinating Screen Adaptation of the 


“SCAPEGOAT” 


(in three reels) 
Written by America’s Greatest Negro Poet 


PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR 
Acted by the following cast:— 
Abbie Mitchell—Walker Thompson—Maud Jones 
Sydney Kirkpatrick—Leon Williams 
The masterpiece in motion pictures featuring Negro 
life in America. 
Booked only through the Home Office, 354 Pacific 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Contains 296 Pages, 35 Chapters, Historical 
and Biographical, 17 Full Page Illustrations 
Printed on Fine Antique Book, Bound in Full 
Green Extra Cloth, Gold Title on Front Cover 
and Shelf Back. Price, net $1.25. Postage 
Prepaid $1.40. Order through any bookseller, 
The CRISIS or direct from the author. Ad- 
dress 


JOHN W. CROMWELL 
1439 Swann St. Washington, D. C. 


THREE TEACHERS WANTED 


1—For High-Grade, High School and Normal 
English, History, Algebra, Advanced Arith- 
metic. 

2—For Seventh and Eighth Grade Work. 

$8—Music. Vocal and Piano 
They must be highly capable, cultured, 
Christian women, of middle age; pleasing 
personality and good disciplinarian. Board- 
ing School, located in a large City. Stand- 
ard high. 


Address—THE CRISIS 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 
For—B. H. N. 


THE HAITIAN REVOLUTION 


by Chaplain T. G. Steward, U. 8. Army, retired, 
is selling among all classes of Americans and from 
the largest book stores in the country. It has also 
met with favor in Haiti. 

Le Nouvelliste of Port-au-Prince says of _ it: 
“A book to read. It is regrettable that it should be 
in English, as its perusal would be of the greatest 
profit to all Haitians.” In a prefix to the transla- 
tion of the introduction the editor says: “In order 
to give a view of the importance of this remarkable 
book which ought to be widely circulated in Haiti 
we give a translation to the introduction.” 

Extract from letters of General Legitime, the dis- 
tinguished publicist and author, and former president 
of Haiti: “In the production of this book you have 
performed a work of the highest literary and moral 
value.” Later, after some translations had been 
published he wrote: ‘The persons who have read 
this translation are enchanted with its revelations. 
They are al! enthusiastic in your praise and recognize 
in you a true philanthropist and a sincere friend of 
Haiti.” 

From a Haitian lady speaking of the book: “Find- 
ing it so sincerely consistent with the events which 
nt us birth as a people who without invitation 
lared to enter the council of nations I am desirous of 
expressing my thanks.” 

Price $1.25 
Order of any bookseller or from the author 
T. G. Steward, Wilberforce, Ohio 
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Atlanta University 


Studies of the 
Negro Problems 


19 Monographs Sold Separatel, 
Address 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY x ATLANTA, GA. 


The Curse of Race Prejudice 
By James F. Morton, Jr., A. M. 


_An aggressive exposure by an Anglo-Saxon cham- 

pion of equal rights. Startling facts and crushing 
arguments, ‘Fascinating reading. A necessity for 
clear understanding and up-to-date propaganda, Be- 
longs in the library of every friend of social justice. 
Price 25 cents. Send order to 


JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 
211 West 138th Street -: New York, N. Y. 


$25.00 PER WEEK 


may be made in commissions by parties handling 
“History of Negro Soldiers in Spanish-American 
War” combined with “History of the Negro Race.” 
400 pages, 50 illustrations, Price $1.25 net. 


Address: E. A. JOHNSON 


154 Nassau Street NEW YORK 


TEACHERS A live agency furnishes the 


connecting medium in a busi- 
ness way between teachers and schools and relieves 
teachers of the embarrassment of job hunting. 

We have had calls for teachers from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia. Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1408 New York Avenue Washington, D. C. 


The Truth about the Bible—introductory price $2.00 
Why Jesus was a Man and not a Women—$1.50 
Sexology of the Bible—$1.25 
The Duality of the Bible—$1.50 

“The sex idea of these books 7 them the world’s 





greatest » B , M.D. 
“Will empty our insane asylums, hospitals, and jails.” 
J. H. Powell, M. D. 
“The world’s most revolutionary books.’’ 
W. A. Swann, M. D. 
You should read the sex idea of these books. 
Address the Author 


SIDNEY C. TAPP, Ph.B., P. 0. Box 710, Kansas Clty, Mo. 


The Standard Teachers’ Agency 


1011 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
(Established 1897) 


Schools —Teachers —Satisfactory Service 


Stenography Typewriting Book-keepipe 


THE STENOGRAPHERS’ INSTITUTE 


1. Short Courses in Typewriting 

2. Shorthand made as easy as A. B. C. 

8. Brief Courses in Practical Book-keeping 
We typewrite Letters, Postal Cards, Wills; fill in 

Deeds and multigraph Circular Letters cheap. 


EDWARD T. DUNCAN, President 
1227 80. 17TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Journal of 
Negro History 


Published Quarterly 
100 Pages 


Edited by CARTER G. WOODSON 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY is 
the official organ of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, which is 
now trying not to promote an isolated re- 
search into the history of the black race but 
to show how civilization has been influenced 
by contact with the people of color. This 


publication aims to popularize the movement 
to save and make available the scattered his- 
torical materials bearing on the Negro. In 
it appear scholarly articles and valuable docu- 
ments giving information generally unknown. 
It is concerned with facts, not with opinions. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. Foreign 
subscriptions, 25 cents extra. Single num- 
bers, 25 cents; 80 cents by mail. 
Checks should be made payable to THE 


JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY and 
addressed to 


CARTER G. WOODSON 
1216 You St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





University Literary Bureau 


Manuscript Criticized 


and Revised 
Poems, Short Stories, Novels, Scenarivs. 
Magazine and Press Articles, Sermons and 
Addresses. 
Advice on Publication 
Correspondence Solicited 
Strictly Confidential 
Montgomery Gregory Alain Leroy Lock 
ADDRESS: Box 102, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Correct Calling Cards 


POPULAR STYLES FOR LADIES OR GENTLEMEN, 
100 FOR SO CENTS OR 5O FOR 30 CENTS, NO 
EXTRA CHARGE FOR ADDRESS. ALL ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY. ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
FOR AGENTS. WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND TERMS 
THE HOUSE OF CHOWNING 
INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 


The Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Will Help You Get A Better Paying Position. 





REGISTER NOW REASONABLE TERMS 


Address: Colored Teachers’ Bureau 


Box 22, Wilberforce, 0. 
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EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for Men and Women 
School of Mechanical Dentistry 


Complete in Eighth Months. Night or Day. Write for Booklet, etc. 


A. O. BRANSON & CO., 52 W. 135th St., New York City 


DON’T WORRY 


About Bad Skin 
Learn 


The Kashmir Way 


Kashmir Preparations for Hair 
and Skin ‘‘better than the best’’ 


y Kaha ean KASHMIR SKIN PREPARATION 


Wonderful—startling—in its effect. Harmless. 


KASHMIR HAIR BEAUTIFIER ee rostace we exrm 


FREE Illustrated, copyrighted, de luxe Beauty Book, It tells all about the other 9 
Kashmir P reparations and the Kashmir Way. Write today. 


KASHMIR CHEMICAL CO., bevt.k 


4709 State Street Chicago, IIl. 





Hand Made Natural iin Hair Wigs 


Transformations, 
Switches, Puffs, Plaits, 
Bangs, Coronet Braids, that 
can be combed the same as 
your own hair. Human 
hair for sale by ounce or 
pound. Hair NETS. 





—_ WE CARRY THE 
an LARGEST STOCK IN 
ELECTRIC 
COMBS 


Mail Orders sent to any part of the U, S. or B. W. I. Send 2c for catalog. 


Mme. Baum’s Hair Emporium, Inc., 486 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
Between S4th and 35th Streets 
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If It Is For Your Lodge 
WE HAVE IT! 


We manufacture Lodge Regalia for every 
."t, Fraternal Society. Cash or Installment 
\ \ Plan. Cheapest Badge Housein the Count- 
dry. Catalogue for your Society FREE. 
CENTRAL REGALIA CGO. 
The Negro Regalia House. JOS. L. JONES, Pres, 
N. E. Gor. 8th & Plum 
Cincinnati. Ohio 





Closed September 10th 





THE OCEAN HOUSE 


SEA ISLE CITY, N. J. 


This hotel is right on the ocean front. It has 
wide porches, large conservatory dining room where 
one has a beautiful view of the sea while dining, 
and every room opens on the ocean. Special rates 
for July; room and board, $8.00 per week. Per- 
sonally managed by Mrs. Lucy Lee, 5 Plain St., 
Elmhurst, L. Address after June 22nd, Ocean 
House, Sea Isle City, N. J. 


SAUDTTNATTOAOUANAEAANEEEAATUAA AANA 


PINEHURST INN 


104 Maple Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


For Rest, Health and Happiness, visit Mont- 
clair and stop at Pinehurst Inn, 

A most beautiful and spacious building with 
Reception Room and Smoker to accommodate 
one hundred and fifty or more guests. All 
rooms are large, airy and sunlighted. All 
modern improvements. Open the year round. 
Rates reasonable and first-class accommodation. 
Only 5c by trolley to Newark, N. J., 40c 
round trip to New York City and 50c round 
trip to Coney Island. Only ten minutes walk 
from D. L. & W. Station. Lawn tennis ccurt, 
croquet ground. Plenty of shade trees and 
swings. Sunday Dinners and Automobile 
Parties a Specialty. You will feel at home here. 

Telephone 4833 
= Mme. E, Odessa Young, Proprietress. 
=SMMTINGUUauvecaevenanaenenanveeegneneevenaevevaevnngnaesencnvtvavaentnzyiuecevgesvengenaengyaeirnunitisig 


WANTED 


Agents for THE CRISIS, Dignified work 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ANNANNENNANUATASEUGNL LUN TTAA GUNES OUEST 








SUAVNINNUULLUNUQUULNUOULLUUAEEENAAHOUAUUQUOUOOUAUONUEERSONMAOUAQOUUTOUUOEOREAGONUGUOLUUUUUUUUNOENNAGAUUOUOUOOUO UAE bbenNeNNAnAUH tet bit 


COLORED HELP 


We shall require a large num- 
ber of competent persons, women 
and men, to fill positions in pri- 
vate families, hotels, etc., during 
coming spring and summer 
Wages up to $100 per month. 
Send stamp for reply. 

NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE 
Bloomfield & N. Fullerton Aves., 
Montclair, N. J. 
Langford & Lake Aves., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

1931 Broadway Cor. 65th St., 

New York City. = 
vVNOVEU ATA. UTEAERUNEUTEUARUEUAENnAeUaesUA ag NeanNeaenaeenr ata eusnc cites inane 


See the Selected List on 
Books? the Back Cover 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 


First-class service for First-class people 
3428 South Park Avenue, Chicago, III. 





ANY Uns 




















. A “Womanly” Way 
To Remove Hair 


El-Rado%s*7 


Washes the hair off by dissolving it. 
Women fairly revel in the comfort and 
cleanliness of hair-free underarms. 

After using El-Rado chiffon sleeves 
can be worn without any dress shields. 
Entirely harmless. Money-back guarantee. 

Atall toilet counters. 50c and $1.00 

If you prefer, we will fill your order by 

mail if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


MM: LELIA W ROBINSON 110 W. 136th Street, NEW YORK 








The SLAUGHTER SYSTEM introducing 


LYDA’S HAIR BEAUTIFIER 


A Guaranteed Food Preparation for the 
Hair. Price 50 cents per box. 
Ggents Wanted. Sysiem Taught by Mail or at College. 
Mrs. E. Slaughter Gamble 
3001 LAWTON AVENUE $T. LOUIS, MO. 
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ames TAILORED 
TO-MEASURE 


ANIS3 


'o get you for a L) 
steady customer, 
is swell Dress or Busines \ 

pants, tailored-to-measure, choice |) § 

of17styles.Guaranteed for 18months 
solid wear, or Money Back—Quick.' 

Genuine$5 value. Only 1 toacustomer. 


Not ic For Extras 


All novelty features are free—no 
cheree S04 for big Peg Tops, fancy cuffs, 
fancy belt loops and pocket flaps. 





your choice Je from our aor FREE = 
dering outfit containing over 1000 
cloth ress nis DIN | 


Pin GC 
TO 


a and neighbors. 
made in 
atic ay waslerale le prices 
‘or 


H TAILORS ASS'N. 
oie Dept 401 


515 Se. Franklio St., Chicage 


, AGENTS #60. WEEKLY 


tigson Folding Beth Tub. Bigseller. Costa 
ae no plumbing, little water. Weight 
45 pounds. folds into small roll. Full length baths. 

‘ar better than tin tubs. Guaranteed 10 years. £10 
a day easily made. te for free tub offe: 


BOSINSON CABINET MFG. CO. 4282Fecteries Bidg., Toledo, vaio 




















Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circula- 
tion, etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of THE CRISIS. Published monthly at 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1917. 
State of New York { 

County of New York ‘ §5- 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 

and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. G. Dill, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Business Manager of 
THE CRISIS, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc. of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 448, Postal Laws and Regulations: 

Publisher: The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Editor: W. E. Burghardt DuBois, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Managing Editor: W. E. Burghardt DuBois, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. : y 
Business Manager: Augustus Granville Dill, 70 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Owners: The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, a corporation with no 
stock 

Moorfield Story, President. 

Roy Nash, Secretary, 

Oswald Garrison Villard, Treasurer, 

James Weldon Johnson, Field Secretary, 

oel E. Spingarn, Chairman Board of Directors, 
we E. B. DuBois, Director of Publications and Re- 
search. 

Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities: None. 

G. Ditt, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and Sainathed before me this 27th day 

March, 1917. 

- Epwarp J. Breven, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires 30th March, 1918.) 

Notary Public, Kings County, No. 81. 

Notary Public, New York County, No. 176. 

Notary N. Y. Register No. 8180. 





THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 


Telephones: {one oew 


HARRY E. DAVIS 
Attorney-at-Law Norargy Pos.ic 
1607 Williamson Building Cleveland, Obie 





GEORGE A. DOUGLAS 


Counselor-at-Law 
800 Broad Street, Globe Building, Rooms 603 and 604 


Office ‘Phone, 3297 Mulberry 
Residence ‘Phone, 5277-M Market NEWARK, N. J 





General Practice Notary Public 
WILLIAM R. MORRIS 


Attorney anp CounsgLior-at-Law 
1020 Metropolitan Life Building 


Minneapolis Minn. 


Hi 


BROWN S. SMITH 
Arttorngy-at-Law 
Offices: Suite 802 Sykes Block 

Near Third and Hennepin 


Minneapolis Miso. 





Tel. $437 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 
Attorngsy anp Counsz.ior-at-Law 
34 School Street Bosten, Mass 





Telephone Connection 
W. Ashbie Hawkins George W. F. McMechen 


HAWKINS & McMECHEN 
Arttorngys-at-Law 
21 East Saratoga Street Baltimore, Md. 





Telephone Central 3087 


HARRY M. COOPER 


Druggists’ Specialties 
Chemicals, Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Write for Quotations 


Room 612, 58 W. Washington St. | CHICAGO, ILL. 


DR.KAPLAN, Inc. 


OPTICIANS 
531 Lenox Ave., New York 














and ALL 
otherAILMENTS of the FEET. 
DR. WILLIAM J. CARTER 
CHIR OPODIST 
Registered in the States of New York and New Jersey 
Telephone 1284 Audubon. 167 West i86th St., New York City. 


Mail Order Dealers 


Sell valuable instruction 
systems by cut price cou- 
pon under Money Back 
Guarantee. Big Marain. 
Small Selling Expense. 
Complete Plan, sSample 
Coupons and BARGAIN 
Bulletin sent on request. 


Mail Dealer’s Coupon System 
621 Bo. Dearkera Gireet, Chicege 





Let the 
— 4in 1 — 
Coupon Plan 

Otsego tro 
Your Profits 
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A New Book by Dr. Du Bois 


THE NEGRO 


y W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS, author of “Souls of Black 
Fa “Quest of the Silver Fleece,” ‘Select Bibliography of 
the Negro American,” etc. 










This is the authentic romance of the black man. It is a 
history of him at once scholarly, earnest and eloquent. He is 
considered from the earliest times, and the thread of his fas- 
cinating story is followed in Africa, America, and wherever 
else it has appeared. To look at the Negro against the back- 
ground of his history is to see him in a light fairer than that 
in which most Americans have seen him. 


256 Pages—3 Maps—Cloth Bound 
At the low price of 60 cents net—By mail 66 cents 















Dr. Du Bois’s new book is the latest addition to a remarkable 


series of low-priced new books with which everybody should be- 
come acquainted. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


94 volumes now ready 
Published by HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 34 West 33d Street, New York 
Is made up of new books by leading authorities. 
The editors are Professors GILBERT MURRAY, H. A. L. FISHER, W. T. BREWSTER 
and J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


eee bee aie od a eee . wk 
Postage extra 
“A growing wonder of enterprise and sound judgment. 
Each volume, entirely new, is furnished by an acknowledged 
expert; is brief enough and plain enough to be readable or 
even fascinating, scientific enough to be a condensed authority 
—and at the nominal price of 60 cents.” —Hartford Courant. 


SOME SELECTED EARLIER VOLUMES: 












EVOLUTION By J. A. Thomson LATIN AMERICA By W. R. Shepherd 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION VICTORIAN LITERATURE 
By Hilaire Belloc By G. K. Chesterton 
ROME By W. Warde Fowler GERMANY OF TODAY 
PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY By Charles Tower 
By Bertrand Russell EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE 
NAPOLEON By H. A. L. Fisher By Gilbert Murray 
THE CIVIL WAR By F. L. Paxson UNEMPLOYMENT By A. C. Pigou 


Order through the publishers or through 


The CRISIS, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Che CRISIS Book Mart; 


You can order through the CRISIS any book printed at 
the regular publisher’s price. 


“The true University of these days is a collection of books.”—Carlyle. 


A Selected List of Books 


These prices do not include postage. Postage extra. 


NATIVE LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. (Sol. J. Plaatje) 

HAZEL. (Mary White Ovington) 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED MAN. (Anonymous). 1.20 
NORRIS WRIGHT CUNEY. (Maud Cuney Hare) 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. (B. F. Riley). 1.50 
A NARRATIVE OF THE NEGRO. (Leila Amos Pendleton) 

SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. (W.E. B. Du Bois) 

THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN. (T. Shirby Hodge) 

RACE ADJUSTMENT. (Kelly Miller) 

HISTORY OF THE NEGRO. (B. G. Brawley) 

HALF A MAN. (Mary White Ovington) 

AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY. (William Sinclair) 

My LIFE AND WoRK. (Bishop Alexander Walters) 

JOHN BROWN. (W. E. B. Du Bois) 

NEGRO IN AMERICAN HISTORY. (J. W. Cromwell) 

PRINCE HALL AND HIS FOLLOWERS. (George W. Crawford)... 

THE HAITIAN REVOLUTION. (T. G. Steward) 

NEGRO CULTURE IN WEST AFRICA. (George W. Ellis) 

THE NEGRO. (W. E. B. Du Bois) 


THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO PRIOR TO 1861. 
Woodson). 


FACTS OF RECONSTRUCTION. (John R. Lynch) 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. (W. C. Berwick- 
Sayers). 


POEMS OF PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


MASTERPIECES OF NEGRO ELOQUENCE. 
Editor). 


AFRO-AMERICAN FOLKSONGS. (H. E. Krehbiel) 
OUT OF THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE. (Kelly Miller) 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. (Emmett J. Scott and Lyman Beecher 
Stowe). 
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